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‘‘Back to Honesty”’ 


T the recent meeting of his campaign man- 
A agers in Chicago, William Gibbs Mc- 
Adoo, ex-Secretary of the Treasury and 
candidate for the Democratic nomination for Pres- 
ident, modestly ac- 
cepted “the com- 
mand of the people 
to assume the lead- 
ership of Democ- 
racy in the land.” 
As a campaign slo- 
gan he chose the 
words “Back to 
Honesty.” Acting, 
no .doubt, on 
this headline for 
his platform, Mr. 
McAdoo has. un- 
blushingly ac- 
knowledged within the past week conditional ac- 
ceptance by his law firm since his return to private 
life of about two million dollars in fees from vari- 
ous business interests desiring his legal advice. 
Just what this “legal” advice amounted to and was 
to have amounted to has been variously interpreted 
by certain of his brother Democrats and enemy Re- 
publicans. Senator Reed, Democrat, in a speech in 
Missouri, scouted the legal aspect of the ex-Secre- 
tary’s services and alleged that fat fees such as 
he received, could have been nothing more than 
bribes for influence. Later, Senator Lodge, Re- 





With oil your faults I love you still 


publican, in debate in the Senate, asserted that 
even were the Presidential son-in-law paid for 
legal services, in at least one instance, namely, 
when appearing as counsel for a steel corporation 
on a tax rebate plea within two years after his 
resignation as Secretary of the Treasury, he had 
flagrantly broken the law. Such statements must 
cut Mr. McAdoo to the quick. Hasn’t he an- 
nounced that he is going “back to honesty” and 
must not, therefore, the story as he tells it, be the 
truth and nothing but the truth? 


NojOne Is Safe 


F the bog and the splash are big, the mud will 
fly far. Hence everyone in Washington is 
minding his P’s 
and Q’s these days. 
It is a sad commen- 
tary on the public’s 
suspicious state of 
mind that certain 
officials known to 
have perfectly 
clear records are 
moving about un- 
easily for fear that 
something they 
have done may be 
misinterpreted, to 
their everlasting discredit. The public, believing 
itself duped, is out for blood. How it would enjoy 
getting something on the President! 
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Moral Philosophers Wanted 


HE public is sorely in need of moral philoso- 
phers who are acquainted with Touchstone’s 
seven categories and can recognize a false analogy 
on sight. Thus the following instance is going the 
rounds. A capitalist is besought by Treasury offi- 
cials to waive his rights under the five-year clause. 
Upon his refusal, he is informed that his income 
tax for 1919 is triple the figure which he turned 
in. Whereupon he 
engages an able 
lawyer to go to 
- Washington, who 
threatens to ex- 
pose the Depart- 
ment’s inefficiency. 
Later the capitalist 
is informed by the 
officials that his in- 
come tax for 1919 
is less than the fig- 
ure he reported. 
Did he do wrong in 
thus influencing 
the Government? If so, then he is not the only one 
who resorts to such practices. If not, then was it 
wrong for Doheny to engage a former Cabinet offi- 
cer for the purpose of getting fair treatment from 
Mexico? It is a specious analogy. Yet no more 
unwarranted than the clamor that would besmirch 
all and sundry. Surely there will be scandal enough 
to go round. How is it that the public, including 
certain Senators, will be satisfied with nothing 
short of great gobs of guilt found here, there, and 
everywhere? It can’t be just politics. 


You Never Can Tell 


ELIGIOUS intolerance is a strange growth in 

a country founded on religious liberty. It 
has been seen in the struggle between the mod- 
ernists and fundamentalists. But this is nothing 
compared with the absurd attacks on Roman 
Catholicism. The latest of these is prompted by 
the production of Max Reinhardt’s pantomime, 
“The Miracle,” at the Century Theatre in New 
York. As Mr. Reinhardt is a Jew and his Ameri- 
can associates in the production are Jews, and as 
the pantomime relates the miraculous story (based 
on a mediaeval legend) of a nun, here was a stun- 
ning chance for the Ku Klux Klan, or one of its 
adherents, to kill two enemies with one broadside 
—Jews and Catholics. The document is impres- 
sive, handsomely printed and bristling with ref- 
erences to Scripture. But it was quite unneces- 
sary. Messrs. Reinhardt and Gest, as we pointed 
out in our last issue, have produced a travesty of 
cathedral life, to the disgust of many Catholics. 
Yet, according to the sleuth author of this circular, 
Max Reinhardt has been in the service of Rome 
for more than a dozen years. He first produced 
“The Miracle” in London in 1911, later in the 
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Scandinavian countries, and now, after Rome suc- 
ceeded in having a Catholic British Ambassador, 
Sir Esme Howard, selected for this country, the 
pantomime is permitted to appear in New: York. 
Oh, crafty Max Reinhardt and crafty Rome! It 
all depends upon the point of view. Students of 
mediaeval literature, admiring the choiceness of 
this fourteenth-century legend and shocked by the 
butchering of it at the Century, might jokingly 
attribute to Messrs. Reinhardt and Gest a desire to 
conciliate the Klan. Now comes the Klan, or one 
of its adherents, and lambasts these gentlemen for 
their services to Rome! 


Radical Highbrows 

TRANGE how the meaning of terms shifts! 
The older highbrow has now become a person 

of lowbrow, vulgar tastes. He likes poetry which 
conforms to some norm; he likes music with a 
melody; he likes paintings which speak a familiar 
language. He is little better than a guttersnipe, 
for the latter is, in his own way, fond of these 
things too. The radical artist in whatever sphere 
insists that his audience shall be experts. He 
writes a “poem” of a lot of words and expects you 
to know why it is a poem; whereas it really re- 
quires an Amy Lowell for guide and interpreter. 
The painter gives you a picture on which he has 
pinned several real, not painted, buttons, and 
thinks you stupid if you fail to appreciate his mo- 
tive for so doing. The newest music is content if 
it can make you laugh or scream. It is true that 
the arts became standardized, stereotyped, but for 
a while at least they maintained a nice balance be- 


tween the intellectual and the emotional and dealt - 


in traditions which in varying degrees nearly 
everyone understood. But today the former high- 
brow, as well as the man in the street, must take 
for granted the significance of the new poetry and 
the new painting; as for the new music, it at least 
sets him to wiggling. Highbrows, like the poor 
things they are, are always with us; only, those 
of today should be called “high jinks.” 


Immigration 

T will take a lot of tact to frame an immigra- 

tion bill best suited to the needs of the country 
and generally sat- ; 
isfactory. If the 
bill could be con- 
sidered quite apart 
from other bills 
and from the com- 
ing election, the 
task would not be 
so difficult. For it 
is evident that the 
great majority of 
Americans know 


pretty well what 
nationals are easily 
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assimilable and will readily accept our institutions. 
It is natural, for instance, that the Anglo-Saxon 
preéminently should be welcome, since Anglo- 
Saxon traditions went into the founding of the 
nation. . Yet. variety of strains has enriched and 
strengthened the American people in the past and 
may be expected to do so in the future. Where is 
the line to be drawn? The average American can 
tell you offhand and not be far wrong. But how 
to reduce his conviction to a bill which shall not 
give offense to strong groups? Talk about the 
bonus! Immigration offers the politician many 
more terrors. If he only knew it, however, a fear- 
less attitude on this great question would win him 
a devoted following. 


The Thing That Made.the Thing 
N a recent issue of the New York Tribune 
I Don Marquis, writing in his column on the 
present modernist-fundamentalist religious 


controversy, says that 


modern scientists, when they journey backwards towards the 
Beginning of Things, always come tc a place where it is 
impossible to explain their explanations; they are stumped 
by the mystery of the thing that made the thing that made 
the thing they are explaining. 


There are few of us who have not stood out in 
the open on a clear day, looked at the sky, and 
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pondered on what is beyond the beyond, until a 
suspicious fear of courting insanity urged us to 
shake our heads and walk on. There lies the 
fallacy of. the modern religious “I’m from Mis- 
souri” argument. Faith appears to have no part 
in their programme. Let there be nothing that 
is not proven is their cry—yet surely to discredit 
Faith is a superhuman task. Science is based on 
Faith, Discovery is based on Faith, business initia- 
tive is based on Faith, friendship, morality, all 
the attributes of vision are based in the beginning 
on Faith. An article by Henry van Dyke couples 
Reasonable Religion and Reverent Science in a 
solution to the religious uncertainty of the times. 
Certain it is that without casting off the old or 
discarding the new the root of the matter may 
be arrived at. After all, isn’t the real question 
not “What are the facts?” but “Where does Faith 
end and Fact begin?” . Legend tells us that in the 
beginning was Truth and the Truth was God. But 
mustn’t we also say, “In the beginning was Faith 
and the Faith was God”? The so-called modernists 
may cling to facts, and it is true, surely, that facts 
are desirable, yet the very facts they produce must 
be based on Faith, for neither they nor anyone 
else can explain “the thing that made the thing 
that made the thing.” 


Slander 


above and thou from below shall judge and 
condemn the slanderer.” These words were 
written many centuries ago, yet today, whatever 
may be the law of the upper or lower realms, the 
slanderer here still flourishes free and unscathed. 

Ancient peoples built beautiful temples to truth. 
We furnish legislative halls in which defamation 
may be carried on with complete immunity. In 
youth, in our Sunday schools we are taught that a 
good name is rather to be chosen than great riches, 
or, to adopt a comparison perhaps more apt to our 
time, “better than precious oil” ; and, as we proceed 
with our literary education, we 
hear that he who steals my purse 
steals trash, while he who filches 
my good name makes me poor in- 
deed, and we are forced to commit 
to memory these noble sentiments 
as though they really stated a ra- 
cial belief. 

But in real life we find things 
quite different. He who steals a 
purse goes to prison. He who 
steals a fair name aids his chances 


| ND God will say to the Prince of Hell, “I from 


of remaining in Congress. Lifeand 4 
liberty and property we surround 





with safeguards. Said the English King in Magna 


Charta, “No free-man shall be seized, or impris- 


oned, or dispossessed, or outlawed, or in any way 
destroyed; nor will we condemn him, nor will we 
commit him to prison, excepting by the legal judg- 
ment of his peers, or by the laws of the land. To 
none will we sell, to none will we deny, to none will 
we delay right or justice,’ a fundamental declara- 
tion of the basis of individual freedom against gov- 
ernmental tyranny which we have carried forward 
into our national and State constitutions in more 
modern phrase in the provisions that no person 
may be deprived of life, liberty, or property but 
by due process of law, so fearful 
are we of our own rulers and so 
jealous of our individual rights. 
When it is a question of liberty 
or deprivation of property, the low- 
est citizen is entitled to his day in 
court, a fair hearing, to be con- 
fronted with the witnesses against 
him, and to be convicted only when 
a petit jury has by its verdict de- 
clared that his guilt has been estab- 
lished beyond reasonable doubt. 
Before he may even be called upon 
to answer to his guilt or innocence 
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there must be an investigation by good men and 
true, sworn in as a grand jury, and a formal pre- 
sentment by them based upon their finding of prob- 
able cause of guilt. Strange, isn’t it, that our fore- 
fathers in writing these safeguards for our liberty 
and property, as against possible depredations of 
rapacious government, gave no thought to similar 
protection for our personal reputations, which, as 
we are taught, are more precious than our more 
tangible possessions? 

Yet perhaps the explanation is not far to seek. 
Kings did frequently seize by force the physical 
belongings of their subjects, but they did not often 
stoop to destroy character. Our robust fore- 
fathers did not believe in’ protecting persona! 
honor by libel suits. Against a man they resorted 
to the direct action of the duel and by a survival 
of the old trial by combat sought by the sword to 
still the tongue of slander. If the tongue was a 
woman’s, there was a summary law which treated 
as a common scold her who so became a public 
nuisance, and a ride on the ducking stool usually 
proved an effective remedy. With what joy many 
of us would see a ducking stool set on the banks 
of the Potomac and occupied by some of what we 
still call the sterner sex! And maybe there’s an- 
other reason why so little protection was given in 
older times to a good name. That was before the 
day of the sensational newspaper. Scandal spread 
by word of mouth necessarily kept in a reasonably 
small compass, while today the sheets with the 
many-hued headlines spread from shore to shore. 

But why search for reasons? The fact is that 
not only do we make no attempt to punish vituper- 
ous mendacity, but by the ingenious device known 
as legislative privilege we exempt our Senators 
and Representatives from even the slight incon- 
venience of a suit for damages, and afford a wide- 
open forum from within whose walls calumny may 
be sent widespread with perfect safety to the de- 
famer. It would seem in these days as though the 
mere entrance into this sanctuary for slanderers 
had an irresistible effect upon a Senator’s mind 
and created a feeling that the privilege must not 
be foregone nor the opportunity allowed to pass. 

Day by day the time of the Senate is taken up 
in the maligning of some Senator’s political ene- 
mies. Safe from suit, sure of publicity, secure 
against counter attack, with the prestige of a posi- 
tion still great in the public eye, with every pos- 
sible unfair advantage, answerable to nobody and 
nothing except his own conscience, which is appar- 
ently negligible, he launches his attacks with an 
abandon, enthusiasm, and reckless disregard of 
fact or truth, which can come only from a reali- 
zation of complete immunity from danger. 

The Senate has ceased to be a legislative body. 
It has become a national grand jury for the indict- 
ment of political opponents but with great advan- 
tage over the grand jury known to our courts, 
since it owes responsibility to no one. Against 
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its charges, and against the calumnies of its in- 
dividual members, the citizen stands helpless and 
unprotected. He can hope for no fairness. He 
can make no defense. He has neither day in court, 
privilege of presence, chance to answer, nor. oppor- 
tunity to defend. His reputation, his standing, 
his fair name, ‘is assailed by malignant mendacity 
by his own government or his own representa- 
tives, and he stands helpless. The Constitution of 
the United States, to which he has been taught to 
look for the protection of his inalienable rights, 
is itself the shield of his detractors. Section 6 of 
Article I. provides that Senators and Represen- 
tatives “for any speech or debate in either house 
shall not be questioned in any other place” and 
the courts have accorded to this language the 
broadest possible construction. In discussing it 
‘the highest court of our land once said, “If we 
could suppose the members of these bodies so far 
to forget their high functions and the noble in- 
strument under which they act as to imitate the 
Long Parliament in the execution of the Chief 
Magistrate of the nation, or to follow the example 
of the French Assembly in assuming the function 
of a court for capital punishment, we are not pre- 
pared to say that such an utter perversion of their 
powers to a criminal purpose would be screened 
from punishment by the constitutional provision 
for freedom of debate,” while at the same time 
‘quoting the opinion of an English judge that “for 
speeches made in Parliament by a member to the 
prejudice of any other person, or hazardous to 
the public peace, that member enjoys complete 
impunity. For every paper signed by the Speaker 
by order of the House, though to the last degree 
calumnious, or even if it brought personal suffer- 
ing upon individuals, the Speaker cannot be ar- 
raigned in a court of justice.” 

But it has also been said by a great jurist that 
these privileges were not accorded with the inten- 
tion of protecting members for their own benefit, 
but to support the right of the people by enabling 
their representatives to execute the functions of 
their office without fear of prosecution, civil or 
criminal. It is difficult to conceive how malicious 
slander is a necessary element in the execution 
of the functions of such an office. Protection 
against honest error, yes; against malice, no. 
There should be one of two things—one an amend- 
ment of this constitutional provision that will end 
the useless Senatorial privilege, and put our legis- 
lators on a par with those they maliciously attack, 
so that reputations may be no longer blackened by 
such unfounded accusations as are now frequently 
made merely for the gratification of a perverted 
longing for what to the normal man would be un- 
desirable publicity. Two—an amendment to our 
present lax libel laws, so as to make publishers 
fully responsible for the quotation of statements 
obviously libelous, but made under the shielding 
cloak of legislative immunity. 
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Are Newspapers Doing Their Duty’ 
By. Roger William Riis 


and of whether or not they are performing the 
service expected of them. They carry too much 

trash; too little serious stuff; tuo much murder; too 
little intellectual fodder—these and mary other charges 
are leveled against the press pretty frequently. So far 
as I know, however, no one has yet made the attempt 
to find out exactly what the papers do print, and how 
much. < 

The following is the result of an attempt to find that 
out. For three months I laid a printer’s rule alongside 
newspaper columns. As a matter of fact, my first pur- 
pose was to take a group of papers along the Atlantic 
Coast, a group in the Mississippi Valley, and a group 
along the Pacific, and see just how different were the 
interests of these three sections of our country, as in- 
dicated, at least, in the columns of our daily reading. 
But after a month or so of measuring and classifying, 
this scheme turned out to be impractical. The more I 
analyzed, the more similar became the three columns of 
results, until at last it was obvious that there was no 
real difference worth noting. The American paper is a 
standardized paper. There are extremes of it, to be 
sure; but, taken in masses, it is the same in Maine as in 
New Mexico. The sole distinction, which is of course 
well known, is that in New York, for instance, the space 
devoted to business is filled with market reports; in 
St. Paul it is largely grain; in Portland, Oregon, it is 
forestry, fishing, and shipping. 

So I abandoned this tack, and tried another. I added 
a group of English papers, a group of French papers, 
and a group of German papers. Then the figures began 
to talk. ; 

The final results are given on the next page. But there 
are things to be said about them, if they are to have 
a fair interpretation. First of all, they are honest. 
They were reached without the slightest intention of 
proving anything whatsoever. They have no axe to 
grind. Secondly, they are not a hundred per cent. accu- 
rate. If you want to try the same thing for yourself, 
with the same papers, you will probably reach different 
conclusions. That is inevitable, because they depend so 
much on the current items of news interest, and a good 
deal, too, on just how you classify the various news 
stories. The death, for instance, of President Harding, 
where would you put that? Does it come under the 
head of political, or personalities, or obituaries, or what? 

A good many of such unclassifiable items, therefore, 
have been listed as miscellaneous and left out of the 
tables. Furthermore, what a newspaper prints depends 
partly on the day of the week. On Monday there are 
many accounts of sermons, and on Saturday there are 
many book reviews and weekly business summaries. On 
Sundays the papers are so very different from the other 
six days that Sunday editions were left out of this figur- 
ing. They are magazines rather than newspapers 
anyway. And, lastly, morning and evening editions of 
the same paper are as far apart, often enough, as the 
Poles. 

The newspapers from which these figures were gath- 
ered include five issues each of the Boston Globe, New 
York Times, New York World, New York Evening Post, 


[Mesa is a great deal of discussion of newspapers 


Philadelphia Public Ledger, Philadelphia North Amer- 
ican, Atlanta Constitution, New Orleans Times-Pica- 
yune, St. Louis Globe Democrat, Kansas City Star, Chi- 
cago Tribune, Minneapolis Tribune, St. Paul Pioneer 
Press, Portland Oregonian, San Francisco Chronicle, 
Sacramento Bee, San Diego Union, and Fort Worth Star 
Telegram. 

The English papers were the London Daily Telegraph, 
Westminster Gazette, Manchester Guardian, Hampshire 
Advertiser, and Oxford Times. 

The French papers: Le Temps, Le Matin, Figaro, 
Journal du Havre, and Marseilles Sémaphore. 

The German: Frankfurter Zeitung, Kélnische Zeit- 
ung, Berlin Lokal Anzeiger, Hamburg Nachrichten, and 
Miinchner Tageblatt. 

The leading American interest, as you might expect, 
turns out to be business, in all its various forms. We 
must earn our daily bread, even to the extent of filling 
one-fifth of our newspapers with the accounts of how 
we earn it. In England, the nation of shopkeepers, 
business stands second and represents seventeen per 
cent. of the total news space. In France it is third, with 
nine per cent. In Germany it is second, and is as high 
as thirty per cent. Apparently the Germans have to 
work harder to earn their daily bread than either we or 
the English or the French. 

Baseball, racing, and sports in general stand second 
in American papers, third in English, ninth in French, 
and seventh in German. This runs true to the concep- 
tion of the Anglo-Saxon nations as lovers of athletics; 
but there is, even at that, a marked difference between 
our fifteen per cent. and France’s three per cent. Eng- 
land’s sports, moreover, were made up in no small part 
of the exhausting game of chess. 

Amusement, which is to say serial fiction stories, 
the “funnies,” the jokes, and the departments of openly 
avowed humor, comes third in America, fourteenth in 
England, second in France, and fourth in Germany. 
The English give it a little over one per cent. of their 
space; we give it fifteen per cent, the French twenty-one 
per cent. Even Germany can find the desire to laugh 
eight per cent. of the time. 

Theorists who talk about what the press is and should 
not be should note that it is not all one long story of 
crime, divorce, murder, and arson. All these kinds of 
news are lumped under the head of police news, and 
occupy only ten per cent. of our daily press. In England 
this type of news gets six per cent. of the space, in 
France seven, and in Germany three. If this is any 
indication of holiness or the lack of it, let us model our- 
selves after the wicked Hun. 

It is in foreign news that the most startling variations 
occur. With us it stands sixth, getting barely seven 
per cent. of our attention. And, be it said, it gets much 
more attention in Eastern and Western papers than in 
the press of the inland States. In Pacific Coast papers 
much of the foreign news is vf China and Japan. 

But where we put this kind of news sixth, the other 
nations give it undisputed first place. England’s papers 
are twenty-three per cent. foreign news, France’s thirty 
per cent., and Germany’s thirty-five per cent. It may 
have some significance, however, that while we are pri- 
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marily absorbed in the day’s work, other countries are 
most keenly interested in what their neighbors are 
doing. League of Nations opponents will probably make 
capital out of this as out of everything else. 

What in these tables is called “Arts” includes, for 
lack of any other place to put them, painting, music, 
philosophy, literature, history, and poetry. Taken each 
alone, none of them would have shown up at all. Piled 
in together, they manage to make a respectable appear- 
ance as a genuine interest. And it is this classification, 
too, that runs most nearly parallel in each country, 
being seventh with us, sixth in England and France, 
and fifth in Germany, where it beats out police news by 
a hair’s breadth. 

Women’s interests include the women’s pages, bulle- 
tins of the kitchen, and flash news from the nursery, 
and the fashion world. Americans put it eighth, English 
put it eighteenth, and French and Germans ignore their 
better halves completely. 

Social news is all that which appears in society col- 
umns, and bulletins of club activities. It is very much 
the same proportion of the total in America, England, 
and France. Germany doesn’t seem to have a heart for 
it at the moment. 

Theatres include the moving-pictures. Education, 
which is one per cent. of our news, is nearly three per 
cent. of the French. The weather we have always with 
us; and it is curious to see that much of the French 
weather information deals with English weather. Per- 
haps, however, English weather belongs under the head 
of police news. 

In the English papers a considerable space is given 
to gardens—how to raise flowers, in fact. This is a 
piece of contented domesticity found in the press of no 
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other nation. Alongside this in English papers the 
latest killing in Ireland figures prominently; and hous- 
ing problems get a great deal of attention. Labor, which 
in America is near the bottom, in England is near the 
top. 

This is how the first seven American newspaper 
interests line up with those of the other countries. The 
figures here are percentages of the entire news space 
per issue. 

America England France Germany 


Business .........-. 21 17 9 30 
SPOONS 25s 5 ss ons 30s os 15 17 3 3 
Amusement ........ 1D 1 21 8 
POUR <i .c.0s oo 0100s 10 o«; 6 11 
Police News........ 10 6 8 3 
Foreign News...... 7 23 30 35 
Ret B 56 okckh eee eas 4 5 5 3 


In the complete table, following the figures are. col- 
umn inches. The reader will see that English papers, 
at least those tabulated here, are larger than the others, 
while German papers are much the smallest, due partly 
to the high cost of paper on the Continent. 


America England France Germany 
Business 256 | Foreign Foreign Foreign 119 
Sports 194 News 357 News 183 | Business 104 
Amusement 191 | Business 269 | Amusement 96 | Politics 40 
Politics 124 | Sports 265 | Business 42 | Amusement 25 
Police News 119 | Politics 145 | Police News 34 | Arts 12 
Foreign 85 | Police News 91 | Politics 25 | Police News 11 
Arts 56 | Arts 87 | Arts 24 | Sports 11 
Women 53 | Labor 78 | Radio 22 | Theatres 9 
Social 48 | Theatres 46 | Theatres 14 | Liberalism 8 
Prohibition 22 | Social 40 | Sports 14 | Weather 8 
Radio 21 | Gardens 36 | Social 13 
Theatres 18 | Education 34 | Education 12 
Education 12 | Ireland 80 | Weather 8 
Weather 12 | Weather 26 | Health 3 
Health 10 | Housing 21 | Liberalism 2 
Labor 10 | Amusement 21 
Liberalism 7 | Liberalism 16 
Ku Klux Klan 5 | Women 12 

dio 7 
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The Sacred Places in the Holy Land 


By the Rt. Rev. William T. Manning 





is so pregnant with meaning as 

Palestine, the Holy Land, the 
scene of the human ministrations of 
our Saviour. Here are the places as- 
sociated with the basic facts of our 
faith: Bethlehem, the birthplace of 
Christ; Nazareth, where He passed 
His boyhood; the Mount of Olives; 
Gethsemane, and the Holy Sepulchre 
in Jerusalem, perhaps the most sacred 
spot in all Christendom. 

These places have constituted a 
shrine to which Christian pilgrims 
and worshippers have repaired to ob- 
tain spiritual inspiration through all 
the Christian centuries. All over the 
world Christians have studied the 
topography of Palestine to find new 
enthusiasm in these localities which 


|" Christians everywhere no land 


saw the earthly activities of Jesus Damianos, 132nd Orthodox P aiaiii 
Christ. of Jerusalem 


This inspiration that comes to 
Christendom from the places made memorable by 
Christ’s ministry puts Christendom under peculiar ob- 
ligations to the orthodox Patriarchate of Jerusalem, 


a which through the centuries has. been 
the custodian of the Sacred Places in 
the Holy Land. 

This great Patriarchate, one of the 
original four of the Orthodox Eastern 
Church that have continued since the 
early centuries, is based on the 
Bishopric of Jerusalem, which dates 
back to James, the “Lord’s Brother” 
in the days of the Apostles. It is un- 
questionably one of the most venerable 
institutions of Christianity and the 
work that it has performed throughout 
the centuries has been of the utmost 
importance. 

Through the stormy times of the Cru- 
saders, through the uncertainty of the 
Dark Ages, through centuries of strike 
and turmoil in the world, this great 
institution has been faithful to its 
sacred trust, maintaining and preserv- 
ing the shrines. Bravely and devoted- 
ly: this little band of pious men have 
exercised their stewardship. Vicissitudes and interrup- 
tions have been experienced, their task has been no sine- 
cure. But, regarding it as the sacred trust that it is, 
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the Patriarchate has held these places and maintained 


them for the benefit of Christianity throughout the 


world. It is indeed a heavy debt that Christendom owes 
to this institution. 

Nor have its activities been limited to the mere perpet- 
uation of sentiment. Schools, orphanages, hospitals, a 
theological seminary, and other philanthropic and edu- 
cational institutions have been maintained. 

Through the centuries the Patriarchate has accumu- 





Church of the Holy Sepulchre 


lated some holdings of land in Palestine and the sur- 
rounding territory. This supplied part of the income 
necessary to carry on its pious work. By far the greater 
part, however, came from land holdings in Russia and 
from the offerings of pilgrims, the majority of whom 
were Russians. In fact, it is estimated, in an official 
British report, that in 1914, 64 per cent. of the income 
was derived from Russian sources. 

The war and the Russian Revolution cut off all the in- 
come from this source. Simultaneously, additional ex- 
penses became necessary in order to dispense war relief. 
This the Patriarchate did throughout the war, not only 
to the local population, but also to refugees without dis- 
crimination because of creed. 


Even with the utmost economy in administration and 


with the discontinuance of many of the less pressing 
activities, it was necessary to borrow to carry out the 
programme. During the war, money exchange became 
adverse and borrowing was extremely difficult. The 
necessary funds were obtained from various sources— 
banks, individuals, and others. The securities given for 
payment, in the aggregate, constitute a mertgage on the 
land holdings in Palestine, practically the one remain- 
ing source of revenue. If these debts are called and the 
lands lost, it means that the Patriarchate will be left 
without funds to maintain all these Sacred Places. 
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Nor will the havoc stop there by any means. Because 
of its peculiarly revered associations, the Patriarchate 
of Jerusalem is looked upon by Orthodox Christians as 
the keystone of their faith, and its failure would be 
followed by the disintegration of the Orthodox .church 
throughout the world. 

This would have happened long ago but for the fact 
that the British Mandatory Government of Palestine 
declared a special moratorium. 

Meanwhile, the time is drawing near when the spe- 
cial moratorium will come to an end. 

In this extremity, for the first time in its centuries of 
faithful service to Christianity, the Patriarchate of 
Jerusalem turns to Christians throughout the world for 
aid. Bearing a commission from the immemorial cus- 
todian of the Sacred Places and the fraternal approval 
of the Rt. Rev. Rennie MacInnes, Bishop of the Anglican 
Church in Jerusalem, Archbishop Panteleimon Athan- 
assiades of the Patriarchate of Jerusalem has come to 
the United States to ask the Christians of this country 
to join with their brothers throughout the world in bear- 


“ing their share of the task of maintaining the Sacred 


Places. 
Believing that the situation commands the attention 
and concern of every Christian, the American Com- 





Everyday activities of the people who dwell amid the sacred 
places of Jerusalem 


mittee on Preservation of the Sacred Places in the Holy 
Land has been formed for the purpose of raising Ameri- 
ca’s share of the fund necessary to liquidate this debt 
and to codperate with the Patriarchate in the future care 
of the Sacred Places. 

With the help of all Christians in this country, we are 
going to save Christianity in the land of its birth. 
And the power of our faith will be the measure of our 
response. 





Domestic 
Teapot Dome 


HE interest of most of officialdom 
has been centered during the past 
week on the developments in the Senate 
investigation of the Naval oil leases. 
The efforts of the investigating com- 
mittee were concentrated mainly on 
forcing the resignation of Attorney 
General Daugherty. According to the 
New York Tribune, however, in spite of 
being aware that the President is be- 
ing subjected to increasing demands to 
get rid of him and that the Executive 
would welcome his retirement, the At- 
torney General is holding to his place. 
He departed from Washington for Chi- 
cago and Florida, saying he would not 
tender his resignation until after a 
hearing on the charges against him. 
On the other hand the Christian 
Science Monitor states that an offer by 
the Attorney General to retire to pri- 
vate life when the Senate completes its 
investigation of his official accounts, is 
believed in some administration quar- 
ters to be imminent. The sensation of 
the week was provided by the publica- 
tion of telegraphic correspondence be- 
tween Edward B. McLean, publisher of 
the Washington Post, and his confiden- 
tial agent, a man named Major. These 
telegrams involved in the scandal new 
and important names, brought the name 
of McAdoo again into the limelight and 
threw new light on testimony given in 
the initial proceedings. In the main 
the wires recorded McLean’s attempts 
to avoid a hearing, attempts which al- 





leged the use of A. Mitchell Palmer,* j 


Attorney General under the Wilson ad- 
ministration, as a go-between. To fa- 
cilitate this correspondence a private 
wire was established by McLean be- 
tween Palm Beach, where he is passing 
the winter, and Washington. Accord- 
ing to the New York Times, the mes- 
sages show that in his anxiety to escape 
the witness chair Mr. McLean sought, 
through his representatives in this city, 
to bring pressure to bear on Senator 
Thomas J. Walsh to drop the inquiry so 
far as Mr. McLean was personally con- 
cerned. In a telegram to be read into 
the record it is stated that Mr. McLean 
suggested that his attorney, former At- 
torney General A. Mitchell Palmer, 
should try to enlist the sympathetic aid 
of Senator Oscar W. Underwood to 
persuade Senator’ Walsh to “go easy” 
with the publisher. 

In another issue, however, the Times 
publishes a statement by former Attor- 
ney General Palmer in which he denied 
flatly that he had endeavored to influ- 
ence Senator Walsh or any other mem- 
ber of the Teapot Dome investigating 
committee “in any way, shape or form” 
in behalf of Edward B. McLean, the 
Washington publisher. 

According to Mr. Palmer, his only 
connection with the case was to act 
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temporarily for Mr. McLean in placing 
before the committee a statement by 
McLean on December 26, that he had 
loaned former Secretary Fall $100,000. 
Mr. Palmer said that this statement, at 
the request of Mr. McLean’s secretary, 
was submitted to Francis H. McAdoo, 
son of William Gibbs McAdoo, for ap- 
proval before it was sent to the com- 
mittee. 

Another new name brought into the 
investigation was that of C. Bascom 
Slemp, private secretary to the Presi- 
dent. Mr. Slemp was interrogated con- 
cerning a pleasure trip he made to 
Florida in the last holiday season. He 
frankly testified that he had met for- 
mer Secretary Fall at the house of Mc- 
Lean. He said his mission to Florida 
was entirely one of pleasure, that he 
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Democratic National Convention, 
charged in a speech during the week at 
St. Louis, Missouri, that Edward L. 
Doheny, involved in the oil lease scan- 
dals, and Charles W. Morse, shipbuild- 
er and financier, employed McAdoo 
when he resigned from the Cabinet for 
his political influence with the Demo- 
cratic national administration, of which 
he had been a part, and not for his 
legal ability. 

Senator Reed charged that McAdoo 
and his law firm sold his influence to 
get more than $1,000,000 from those in- 
terests in fees. 

Senator Reed led up to this charge by 
outlining the history of the oil scandal, 
which involves former Secretary of the 
Interior Fall. He said Doheny had 
been casting covetous eyes upon the oil 








Senator Thomas J. Walsh (right) formally questioning Edward B. McLean (left). 
At this meeting Mr. McLean denied that he had lent $100,000 to Secretary Fall 


carried no message from the President 
or any one else to either Fall or Mc- 
Lean and that his conversations with 
the latter were purely informal and in- 
cidental to his social visit. 

Mr. McAdoo’s return to the center of 
the investigational stage was the result 
of discoveries that over and above the 
fee annually paid him by the Doheny 
interests, his firm was to _ receive 
$900,000 in the event it was successful 
in obtaining from the past administra- 
tion, action favorable to the Doheny in- 
terests in Mexico. This precipitated 
general attacks on the ex-Secretary of 
the Treasury from both Republican 
and Democratic quarters. According to 
the New York Herald Senator James 
A. Reed, candidate for the Democratic 
nomination for the Presidency, now 
contesting with William G. McAdoo for 
Missouri’s thirty-six delegates to the 


reserves. He insisted that none of the 
former members of Wilson’s Cabinet 
employed by Doheny, except Garrison, 
was retained because of legal ability. 

From another quarter The National 
Republican, in an article in a current 
issue, charges that many millions of dol- 
lars were diverted to the treasuries of 
private oil companies through wrong- 
ful interpretations of a special Treas- 
ury board under McAdoo. 

The editor and chief owner of this 
weekly is George B. Lockwood, Secre- 
tary of the Republican National Com- 
mittee, and another stockholder is John 
T. Adams, Chairman of the committee. 

The article says in part: 

“Scores of millions of dollars were 
wrongfully diverted from the Federal 
Treasury to the coffers of private oil 
companies through interpretations of 
the Discovery Act by a special Treas- 
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Midst all the pomp and splendor the Marquis de Fontenay, new French Ambassador to Spain, drives to the royal palace at Madrid 


ury Department board, constituted by 
Secretary McAdoo, all three members 
of which, upon their retirement, se- 
cured lucrative employment with oil 
interests, one in New York, one in Los 
Angeles and one in Washington, as did 
the two legal advisers of this board, 
one in New York and one in Washing- 
ton, not to mention Secretary 
McAdoo himself. 

“While this was going on Demo- 
cratic Senators, who are now 
screaming about one real and a 
thousand imaginary _ scandals, 
gave consent by their silence and 
their failure to correct the law 
under which abuses were being 
practiced many times more costly 
to the American people than Tea- 
pot Dome at its worst interpreta- 
tion.” 

Adding to the clouds about him 
McAdoo has confirmed the sub- 
stances of a dispatch, published in 
a Youngstown paper, which said 
that he received a fee of $200,000 
in 1920 from the Republic Iron 
and Steel Company for interven- 
tion in a tax-refund case, which 
saved the company $2,000,000. 

The ex-Secretary, to win the 
Democratic Presidential nomina- 
tion, will carry on as usual de- 
spite reports to the contrary, ac- 
cording to Judge David L. Rock- 
well, of Ohio, the McAdoo national 
leader, who was in New York re- 
cently. 

Judge Rockwell said that Mr. 
McAdoo would enter the Ohio 
primaries and run against James 
M.. Cox, who again threw his hat 
into the Presidential ring last 
week. Rockwell held a confer- 
ence with David Hunter Miller, 


to present his credentials 


New York manager for McAdoo, in 
headquarters at the Hotel Vanderbilt, 
New York. 


Congress 


Outside the oil investigation, Con- 
gressional activity was mainly confined 
as might have been expected, to discus- 
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around the Georgia Islands. A car ferry near New York 


broke loose and badly jammed the Velloy 


sions of the Mellon and Garner tax plan. 

Conferences between radical Repub- 
licans and the Republican steering com- 
mittee of the House in an effort to in- 
duce the radicals to forsake the Garner 
surtax rates in the Revenue bill for the 
Longworth compromise were ended, 
says the New York Times, by Mr. 
Longworth’s decision to make no 
further concessions. He _ will 
offer his 37% per cent. maximum 
proposal to the House later, thus 
facing the recalcitants squarely 
with the problem of supporting a 
Republican or a Democratic bill. 

Mr. Longworth said the result 
depended entirely upon the. atti- 
tude of the Progressives. In the 
conferences recently there was 
little indication that they could be 
swung over to the compromised. 
He said: 

“We may not even know what 
will happen until after the vote. 
But my position is simply this: 
There are many men in the House 
on our side who do not want to 
stand for the 25 per cent. Mellon 
rate. On the other hand, they do 
not want to vote for the Garner 
bill. I want to make an oppor- 
tunity for these men to vote as 
they believe. I am going to tell 
the House this position.” 

At date of going to press optim- 
ism prevails, however, on the 
compromise Longworth plan, due 
to the fact that it is now expected 
the radical insurgents will return 
on the matter to the regular Re- 
publican fold. 

In the Senate the chief matter 
taken up outside the oil scandal 
was discussion of proposed legis- 
lation to amend the present Immi- 
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gration Law by the Sen- 
ate Immigration Commit- 
tee. 

Vigorous opposition to 
adoption of the 1890 cen- 
sus standard, which is pre- 
vided in the bill now be- 
fore the House Immigra- 
tion Committee, is ex- 
pressed in a statement pre- 
pared by Senator Colt, Re- 
publican, Rhode Island, 
chairman of the Senate 
committee, for the com- 
mittee’s consideration. 
Copies of the statement 
also are being sent to Sec- 
retary Hughes and mem- 
bers of the House com- 
mittee. 


“The grave objection to 
the 1890 census as a quota 
basis,” said Chairman 
Colt, as quoted in the New 
York Tribune, “is due to 
the fact that the great 
volume of immigrants 
from Northern and West- 
ern Europe came to this 
country before 1890, and - 
the great volume of im- 
migrants from Southern 
and Eastern Europe came 
to this country after 1899, 
and hence a quota immi- 
gration percentage law 
based on the number of each racial 
group in the country according to the 
census of 1890, will necessarily result in 
a wide discrimination, approaching in 
some instances almost to exclusion, 
against the racial groups from South- 
ern and Eastern Europe.” 


New British Envoy 


The new British Ambassador to the 
United States, Sir Esme Howard, has 
arrived. His first words of greeting 
were that he saw little for him to do, as 
“never in the history of Great Britain 
and the United States have their rela- 
tions been so cordial and friendly as 
now.” 

He went on to say: 

“It is with the greatest possible 
pleasure that I again approach Ameri- 
can soil, where I have always, whether 
as a diplomatist or as an _ unofficial 
traveler, met with nothing but the 
greatest cordiality and hospitality. 

“Although I have looked forward to 
returning to America and to renewing 
many old friendships and, I hope, mak- 
ing many new ones, I feel a certain diffi- 
dence at coming in the capacity of Brit- 
ish Ambassador. My position is rather 
like that of a young student returning 
to his university while still a student 
after some years’ interval. I feel that, 
although my master in former years— 
James Bryce—was certainly the best 
that any man could have, I shall have 
to spend a certain time here hefore I 
can really graduate and take my 
degree. 

“T can only assure you that you will 


find in me a true friend of your great, 


country and people, and one who has 
always been a keen student of your 
history and institutions.” 

Sir Esme’s wife and their five sons 
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Munich 


will join him in Washington later. The 
oldest boy, Esme, Jr., wants to get some 
business training here, and the three 
younger boys will be sent to school. 


England 


i on Labor Government in England 
has emerged victorious after at- 
tempts from all quarters during the 
week to put it in a disagreeable posi- 
tion. Threatened bolting of the Liber- 
als on the Poplar question (which con- 
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sisted of opposition to the issuance of 
doles by the Government to unem- 
ployed equivalent to wages earned 
while working) was avoided by Parlia- 
mentary strategy on the part of Prime 
Minister Macdonald. Vigorous criti- 
cism of foreign policy by the Conserva- 
tives was blocked by the fall of the 
present Belgian Government and the 
consequent isolation of France on Ruhr 


_ occupation and opposition by Labor to 


continuance of the naval program was 
ever-ridden by a defiant show of 
strength. 

Another difficult problem threatens, 
however, in the matter of home rule 
for India. On this the Labor Govern- 
ment is in a difficult position. They are 
faced with a clamorous demand from 
the Indian Nationalists for complete 
home rule. This demand is supported 
alike by the Labor press here, and by 
many of their own Parliamentary sup- 
porters, yet the House of Commons as 
a whole is quite unprepared to agree 
with anything of the kind. The 
Labor Government can only remain in 
office, therefore, by temporizing for the 
time being. 

The weakness of the position is much 
felt by the British officials in India who 
remain responsible for the mainte- 
nance ‘of law and order in the depend- 
ency, yet do not find themselves longer 
equipped with the authority from Lon- 
don on which they have hitherto relied. 

Of interest on this side of the water 
is a statement by Lord Parmoor in the 
House of Lords on Britain’s refusal to 
recognize at present the existing Mexi- 
can Government. The statement came 
in resvonse to complaints that French, 
American and Belgian recognition had 
put English trade interests there as of 
a non-recognizing nation at a disad- 
ventage. 

Lord Parmoor declared that it was 
the policy: and desire of the Govern- 
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United States cruiser Tacoma on the rocks outside of Vera Cruz, where it went 
aground, losing three radio men and her captain 


ment to recognize Mexico as soon as 
possible but it was now impracticable, 
as according to his information, 
the country was in a state of com- 
plete chaos. The Government expected 
more information in about a month, 
and when Mexican conditions became 
more settled there would be no obstacle 
to de jure recognition, subject to the 
settlement of certain claims. 


France 


REAT enthusiasm is evinced in 

France over the result of the in- 
vestigation of Germany’s capacity to 
pay by the first committee of experts. 
The statement of Gen. Charles G. 
Dawes, American member of the com- 
mittee, that the occupation of the Ruhr 
was the raison d’etre for the apparent 
success of the investigation has re- 
turned to favor the tottering Poincaré 
Government and is considered as vin- 
dicating the French position on repara- 
tions. Concurrence of Mr. Reginald 
McKenna, the British expert, in this 
opinion increases the force of this point 
of view. 

Gen. Dawes said, according to the 
New York Herald, that he thought the 
Ruhr occupation had made the Ger- 
mans realize that they must pay up to 
their capacity, which it appeared they 
had not intended to do until the French 
troops entered the Ruhr; also the year’s 
stay in the Ruhr had brought the 
French to understand that occupation 
itself was not producing reparation 
payments, and caused them to recede 
from the stand taken, demanding enor- 
mous immediate sums and prepared 
them to consider easier terms of settle- 
ment than. previously. 

“Thus,” Gen. Dawes added, “had the 
French not taken the Ruhr the state of 
mind of both the Germans and the 
French would have been unchanged 
and there would have been no occasion 
for the experts to meet.” 

During the week the Council of Am- 


barsadors, meeting to consider the 
British proposal to change the charac- 
ter of the Inter-Allied Military Control 
Mission in Berlin, referred the whole 
question temporarily to the Inter-Allied 
Military Commission, which is headed 
by Marshal Foch. The latter, who was 
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present at the meeting, informed the 
ambassadors that further study of the 
technical means for carrying out a sur- 
vey of Germany’s war establishment 
would be necessary. It is agreed that 
such a survey will be undertaken. Mar- 
shal Foch was expected to give advice 
on this subject, but he came to the am- 
bassadors’ meeting unprepared, he said. 

The meeting was the direct result of 
a letter from Berlin requesting discon- 
tinuance of the Control Mission and 
continued assertions from Allied quar- 
ters that Germany is still fortifying 
herself in defiance of the mission’s 
mandates. 
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Germany 


Eidolon uae in the Reich during the 
‘week was centered on the trial for 
treason of the instigators of the No- 
vember “Putsch.” Those in the dock 
include former Field Marshal Luden- 
dorff and Adolph Hitler, the Bavarian 
monarchist agitator. 


The outstanding event of the open- 
ing day of the trial, says the Christian 
Science Monitor, was a speech by Herr 
Hitler in which he openly admitted that 
he had attempted to overthrow the 
Reich Government because he believed 
it to be corrupt. He argued, however, 
that if he was guilty, Dr. Gustav von 
Kahr, ex-chief of police, and General 
von Lossow were also guilty, since they 
were his accomplices, and if they were 
not gyilty, then he, too, was not guilty, 
and the whole trial was a farce. 

“Dr. von Kahr had the right to ar- 
rest men up to the night of the Putsch,” 
he said, “as until then he was a state 
official. After he had given me his 
word in the Biirgerbrauerei, he ceased 
to be one and became a revolter, and 
was as much guilty asI am.” Later he 
said: “I intended to overthrow the Gov- 
ernment, but did it for the good of the 
Fatherland. If I am guilty of treason 
then Dr. von Kahr and Gen. von Los- 
sow are also guilty, since they defied 
orders from Berlin and took away the . 
Bavarian division of the Reichswehr 
from the Berlin Government. Dr. von 
Kahr and Gen. von Lossow wanted to 
overthrow the Government of the Reich, 
but lacked the moral courage to do so. 
They acted all along in full accord with 
my plans, which as they knew pro- 
posed to overthrow the Berlin Govern- 
ment.” 

Herr Hitler’s speech made a power- 
ful impression. He started by speak- 
ing to the judges, but soon forgot he 
was: in a courtroom and turned to the 
audience as if he were addressing one 
of his mass. meetings. Repeatedly the 
listeners showed signs of sympathy, 
until the presiding judge intervened. 


Belgium 


HROUGH a coalition of the Social- 

ists and the Extreme Flemish Catho- 
lics the government of Premier Theunis 
met with defeat in the Chamber of 
Dc puties last week on the question of 
ratification of the Franco-Belgian eco- 
nomic convention. The vote was 95 to 
79 against ratification. This placed the 
Government, which has staked its ten- 
ure of office on the result, in the min- 
ority by sixteen votes. 

The defeat of the Government had 
been forecast by political observers for 
several days, says the New York 
Tribune. 

Shortly after the vote had been taken 
Premier Theunis tendered his resigna- 
tion and those of his ministers. It is 
anticipated that King Albert will re- 
fuse to accept the resignations on the 
ground that the general policy of the 
Cabinet was not involved ia the vote on 
the Franco-Belgian pact. M. Theunis, 
however, has said that he would be un- 
willing to resume power in any circum- 
stances. 
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Some Problems of the Day 


Prohibition 

UNDREDS of communications inquiring as 
H to the Liberal League’s attitude toward the 

Eighteenth Amendment and the Volstead 
Act and requesting some specific information in 
respect to the League’s purpose are being received. 
Since it is physically impossible to answer these 
inquiries at length, the following statements are 
in order. 

The Liberal League was not initiated for the 
purpose of opposing or supporting “prohibition.” 
Its attitude toward the Eighteenth Amendment 
and the Volstead Act is precisely the same as its 
attitude toward all other provisions of the Consti- 
tution and all other laws. It demands respect for 
law and the enforcement of laws. The Liberal 
League has not made, nor does it intend to make, 
any move looking to the repeal of the Amendment 
or the modification of the Act. It is not affiliated, 
directly or indirectly, remotely or immediately, 
with any organization, society, or group that 
either favors or opposes “prohibition.” Whether 
you are a Prohibitionist or an Anti-Prohibitionist ; 
Protestant, Catholic or Jew; Republican or Dem- 
ocrat; native-born or foreign-born—you are wel- 
come to our ranks as long as you believe in the 
fundamental ideals of American‘ civilization and 
are prepared to co-operate with us in their ‘pro- 
gressive realization. 


Efficient Government 

The government of the United States was con- 
stituted at a time when the problems of govern- 
ment were comparatively simple and many activi- 
ties were a matter of purely private concern that 
now gravely affect the public welfare. The ever- 
increasing complexity of our civilization is con- 
stantly transforming private privileges into pub- 
lic rights. We recognize the necessity for the pro- 
gressive definition and administration of these 
new public rights. We do not believe that the 
definition and administration of them should be, 
or can properly be, assigned to a government con- 
stituted as ours was. On the contrary, we believe 
that the present tendency to impose on this gov- 
ernment the solution of every new problem involv- 
ing the public welfare economically (e.g., trans- 
portation or natural resources) or socially (e.g., 
religious or educational activities) must disas- 
trously impair government efficiency and eventu- 


ally substitute bureaucratic rule for representa- 
tive government. We believe that the time has 
come to call a halt to all legislation that burdens 
the government with duties inconsistent with its 
original Constitutional character, and increase 
the scope of a bureaucratic régime. It is high time 
to take stock. 

But while we earnestly desire to preserve the 
efficiency of government based on political repre- 
sentation, or rather because this is our desire, we 
believe that agencies other than the political 
agencies established by the Constitution must be 
discovered and brought into play if the public wel- 
fare is to be preserved. For when the representa- 
tive authority of politicians is extended into the 
realm of the people’s economic and social welfare, 
then all public interests, including the political, 
suffer. More than this! You and I are obliged 
to submit to a government which, while it may be 
representative of our political, is not representa- 
tive of our economic or our social interests. The 
great principle of representative government is 
violated; the sense of individual liberty is out- 
raged; the consciousness of civic responsibility 
wanes; and we proceed either to manipulate gov- 
ernment in secret according to the dictates of our 
selfish interests or to flout its laws. 

The Liberal League, therefore, purposes to op- 
pose further extension of the functions of politi- 
cal government and to support every earnest and 
intelligent effort to discover and establish those 
agencies through which the great economic and 
social interests of the people can properly be safe- 
guarded. We know the task is great. The more 
reason for seeking the codperation of good citi- 
zens and true. 


Dehyphenation 


The future of our American civilization will be 
largely determined by our ability to achieve and 
preserve that unity of which our forefathers 
dreamed and which all Americans cherish. To a 
far greater extent than most of us realize this 
unity is being impaired. We are seriously dis- 
turbed by the influx of foreigners, and are just 
now pinning our faith to an immigration law. 
But whatever its provisions it is not a remedy. It 
provides only a kind of breathing spell for unifi- 
cation. Unhappily it is also strengthening racial 
grouping and thrusting racial groups into the 
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political arena. Any one who takes even a peek 
behind the scenes in Washington can observe the 
intrigues of various racial groups, each bent on 
obtaining that kind of law which shall most favor 


"a special group. 


The issues of the war and the subsequent peace 
have deepened the hyphen. No longer only on the 
surface, it is eating into the very soul of millions 
of our foreign-born. No longer merely a matter 
of social grouping it must now be reckoned with 
as a matter of political expediency. No longer 
confined to cultural peculiarities, it boldly enters 
legislative chambers and insists that special racial 
prejudices shall be reckoned with by our law 
makers and statesmen. All this is a fatal mis- 
take. We of native American stock (so-called) 
are inclined to throw the entire blame on the for- 
eign-born. Yet they are simply pursuing tactics 
long since adopted by us. In this particular we 
have set them a poor example, and the result is, 
on our part, an Americanism that poses as “of 
divine right,” uncompromising, rigorous, unre- 
sponsive to the best traits of foreign custom and 
culture, in fine a Procrustean bed into which we 
would fit’ the stranger. On the part of racial 
groups the result is precisely the same. Each of 
these groups is beginning to set up its own Pro- 
crustean bed, intent to fit into it, if it can, all 
other Americans. We of the Liberal League be- 
lieve that “dehyphenation” is in order. 


We invite into our membership all foreign-born 
who are American citizens and as such still cherish 
the generous (liberal) ideal of Americanism. We 
ask them to join with us on the platform of Ameri- 
can unity and progress. We ask them to bear in 
mind that this country cannot prosper if the racial 
prejudices of Europe are kept alive in America, 
and that in particular the bitter animosities 
aroused by the recent war ought speedily to be 
forgotten if America is to fulfill her destiny. We 
ask them to remember that this country stands 
pledged to a righteous adjustment of the great 
European conflict in which we became involved, 
and that this adjustment cannot be effected if each 
racial group within our borders insists that the 
country of its origin was utterly in the right or is 
being oppressed maliciously. We hold that a 
righteous adjustment can be effected only if the 
interests of all peoples are taken into considera- 
tion. We ask them to stand with us in the meting 
out of even-handed justice to the end that the great 
ideal for which we Americans bled and spent our 
treasure may not be discredited, and that intérna- 
tional codperation may be based on international 
goodwill. 


Bureaucracy a la Mode 


(We have space for but one of the many letters that have 
reached the office of the Liberal League in response to Mr. 
Latimer’s article on the Bureau of Indian Affairs, published 
in these columns on February the second. Mr. Latimer has 
kindly consented to answer all inquiries, but requests that 
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they be addressed to him at the office of the Liberal League, 
487 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. Mr. Gibbes, whose com- 
munication we publish today, is connected with the Gibbes 
Machinery Company, Columbia, S. C.) 


DEAR Sir: 

The speeches of the Hon. Clyde Kelly and the article 
in The Independent have been carefully noted by me and 
I endorse the arguments in favor of the “Self-determina- 
tion” of our own Native Americans with all my heart. 

No case, lay or legal, has ever been so clearly proven 
to my mind in favor of the plaintiff as the case of the 
native Indians against the exotic white settlers of 
America, whether viewed from the standpoint of juris- 
prudence, equity, obligation, codrdination, bargain or 
treaty. 

In my capacity as an Inspector of Indian Affairs (a 
position offered to me through friends without my initia- 
tive) I was unconsciously a member of a packed jury. 
I wished to find facts in the field to support the claims of 
beneficence set forth by the Washington Bureau. 

Long experience was not necessary to a conviction 
against my will that my pre-conception was all wrong 
and that the Indian Bureau was the worst curse of the 
many that had ever afflicted our sensitive, high-strung 
intelligent, kind-natured, proud and loyal original Red 
Man of America. 

If Inspectors’ reports be open to the public, as all pub- 
lic papers should be, my reports for 1916 will be found 
to give dates, details and facts, supported by evidence, 
showing the effects of the Bureau’s cruel, criminal and 
neglectful mismanagement of Indian Affairs, often re- 
sulting in loss: and confiscation of life, health and 
property. 

This. bloody blot, running through all the history of 
the Colonies and the United States to date, should be 
forever wiped out by the abolition of the Indian Bureau 
and the enfranchisement of its wards. 

When we shall have swept before our own doors then 
may we indeed have a pretence of fitness for “making 
the world safe for democracy.” 

Yours very truly, 
W. H. GIBBEs, 
Former Inspector of Indian Affairs. 





THE LIBERAL LEAGUE’S 
BELIEF AND POLICIES 


The Liberal League is a body of American 
citizens who believe that individual liberty 
should be curtailed by law only in so far as 
public safety and order undoubtedly require 
and who desire 


To foster intelligent and active loyalty to 
the principle of representative government, 
To build up respect for law and obedience 
to laws, 

To encourage self-reliance in the individual 
citizen, 

To check indiscriminate recourse to legis- 
lation, 

To facilitate the swift and impartial ad- 
ministration of justice, and 

To oppose the domination of the govern- 
ment by organized minorities. 


If you approve kindly communicate with the 
Secretary of the Liberal League, 437 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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The Hope of China 


By W. W. Elwang 


row and false estimate of China and the Chinese. 

This is in part due to the deplorable levity of the 
newspaper profession, which allows it too often to invent 
nonsense for news, and in part to hostile foreign propa- 
ganda. Just now, for example, the average newspaper- 
reading public thinks of China as a place of political, 
commercial, and social disintegration and decay, a coun- 
try so chaotic that neither property nor life is safe. 
Happily this is a grotesque caricature. 

In apparently sterile China there are certain springs 
of wholesomeness and power. As usual, these influences 
go unheeded by the newspaper correspondents. They 
are never mentioned in diplomatic dispatches. But they 
exist, and they represent the really significant China of 
today out of which will come the better China of to- 
morrow. They deserve, therefore, the sympathetic inter- 
est of all those, who, despite the World Welter that has 
succeeded the World War, retain their hope in the ulti- 
mate salvage of civilization. 

Until recently the writer, like most observers of things 
Chinese, was strongly inclined to a pessimistic view of 
the new Republic. The Chinese ship of state seemed to 
be both rudderless and havenless. But during the past 
summer and autumn there have been most encouraging 
signs. One of them was the second annual meeting, at 
Tsing Hua College, of the Chinese National Association 
for the Advancement of Education. This gathering, 
significantly enough, was held shortly after the Lin 
Cheng bandit outrage, and almost synchronized with 
that issue of the London Times in which China was edi- 
torially declared to be about to “sink into the abyss.” 
Nevertheless, several hundred delegates came together 
from all over the country. Their youth and enthusiasm 
were notable. Likewise their idealism. But the dis- 
cussions, which ranged over a wide freld, were eminently 
practical. Special attention was given to the develop- 
ment of educational standards and to the improvement 
of schoolroom efficiency by modern scientific methods. 
As one observed this gathering the conviction could not 
be avoided that here, at least, was a part of the Chinese 
people who had not “exhausted the mandate of Heaven.” 
Here, neglected by the correspondents, disparaged by 
hostile propagandists, was one of those quiet but power- 
ful recuperative forces so distinctive of this peculiar 
people. Here was in operation, unobtrusively but com- 
pulsory, an influence that is destined to quicken this 
nation, to reinterpret it to itself and the world, to enable 
it to take its rightful place among the nations by achiev- 
ing a real national solidarity. That place once achieved, 
China’s part in world affairs will certainly be epical 
rather than tragical. Basing the conviction upon the 
deeper currents of the Chinese character, it is safe to 
say that the enlightenment of these masses will lead 
rather to internal progress than to imperialistic am- 
bitions abroad. A basic Chinese conception of govern- 
ment, held from time immemorial, is that a nation oucht 
to be governed by moral agencies rather than by physi- 
cal force. 

There are in China today more than 110,000 primary 
schools, about 500 middle schools, and something like 
500 technical schools, colleges, and universities. In 


[oven average American is still in bondage to a nar- 


these government institutions there are over 5,000,000 
students. In addition there exist numerous private in- 
stitutions, mostly under missionary auspices, with over 
250,000 pupils. 

Another significant thing, also. seen at Tsing Hua 
College, was a celebration of the twelfth anniversary of 
the Republic. To an observer who could penetrate bc- 
neath the mere cermonials this occasion must have been 
not only interesting but prophetic of momentous things. 
Once more the participants were young men, but guided 
by more experienced heads. A brass band played the 
Chinese and other national airs. There was a religiously 
solemn bow to the Flag, instead of, as only a dozen years 


‘ago, to an invisible “Son of Heaven” or to some ponip- 


ously important official. The president of the College, 
Mr. Y. S. Tsao, a man educated in the States, enlightened 
and alert, introdticed the speaker of the evening, Mr. 
Liang Chi Chao, China’s foremost scholar, sometimes re- 
ferred to as the country’s Voltaire, who did more, ver- 
haps, than any other man, not excepting Sun Yat Sen, 
to overthrow the Manchus. He defined the Revolution 
as a racial and political movement, declaring that the 
former phase had been fully accomplished, but that the 
latter was largely still to be done, and that this state 
of affairs afforded an unparalleled opportunity for un- 
selfish service on the part of China’s young manhood. 
The gravity with which the student audience listened to 
this address was remarkable. 

Two main difficulties have confronted the Republic 
from the outset. There was, first, the necessity of 
maintaining the nation against foreign chicanery and 
aggression—self-preservation. This problem has been 
solved, or is held in abeyance, by the results of the Wash- 
ington Conference. The second difficulty, how to give 
being and form to a real and effective democratic gov- 
ernment—self-development—is now the sorely pressing 
problem. Whatever of instability, misrule, and threat- 
ened anarchy there be today are the birth throes of such 
a government, and it is preposterous to blame the 
Chinese people for them. At present, it is true, de- 
mocracy exists only in form. But it is something to 
have that form as the pattern into which the substance 
may presently be poured. 

Indisputably, China is moving in the right direction. 
She would move with more assurance, and more rapidly, 
if the world’s free peoples could put the interests of hu- 
manity above national selfishness. There has been 
enough of racial prejudice, economic exploitation, and 
political injustice. America, England, and France 
should generously support instead of, as at present, 
browbeat the hapless Chinese government. The sure 
result would be the slow but definite development of 
democratic institutions, the emergence of China into a 
higher civilization that would bring varied blessings to 
many other peoples. Aggressive swashbuckling now, 
and the latent nationalism of China may burst into 
dangerous flame. There would certainly be bitter dis- 
illusionment, deep resentment, alienation, hatred; all 
that has been gained since the Boxer crisis would be 
turned into Dead Sea fruit. 

Tsing Hua College 
Peking 
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Book Reviews 


High Lights of the Winter 


Season 


THE THOUSAND AND First NIcHT. By 
Grant Overton. New York: George 
H. Doran Co. 

SILBERMANN. By Jacques de Lacretelle. 
New York: Boni & Liveright. 

MASTRO DON GESUALDO. By Giovanni 
Verga. Translated by D. H. Law- 
rence. New York: Thomas Seltzer. 


O any reviewer, in any season, there 

must be two or three books that 
stand out from the mass as in some 
respect fresh and “different.” Some- 
times the distinctive quality is hard to 
define. Plot rarely has anything to do 
with it, mere novelty of arrangement is 
no treat to the critic—who has long 
since wearied of seeing the wheels go 
round. Style or atmosphere may more 
likely be at the bottom of his sharper 
impression. But often it is impossible 
to put a name to it: the quality is 
there, and that ends the matter. 

One such novel, out of this winter’s 
product, is, for me, “The Thousand and 
First Night” of Grant Overton. Out 
of the notable variety of good things 
that brilliant performer has done, this 
is especially good of its kind. It is 
romance, well nigh fantasy. Its scene 
is almost within earshot of Broadway. 
Its time is our own. Its hero makes 
his entrance by airplane. But in es- 
sence it is as timeless and placeless as 
all fine romances. It is of all time, and 
of any place where the dreaming heart 
of man swells to beauty and generous 
emotion. 

In a recent suggestive article on mod- 
ern fiction, Fred Lewis Pattee finds his 
text in Vergil’s story of the four arch- 
ers. Their target is a dove tied to a 
masthead. The first archer cleaves the 
centre of the solid mast. He is the 
Realist. The second archer cuts with 
his arrow the cord that ties the dove— 
the Sentimentalist. The third (the Sat- 
irist) shoots the dove as she attains 
the clouds. The fourth, who is the 
creative genius, the Interpreter, having 
now no mortal target, lets fly his shaft 
into the heavenly realm of the gods, 
where it bursts into flame, “and, like 
a star unloosed from heaven, left be- 
hind it a long train of light.” It is to 
this last, the Revealer, that the chief 
prize is awarded by the judge. The 
only one who receives no prize at all 
is the first contestant, the realist or 
literalist—the one whom the populace 
has most loudly applauded. He cleaves 
the solid mast of fact—but glimpses no 
heavenly or earthly vision beyond fact. 

To the second archer, the Sentimen- 
talist, Professor Pattee gives little 
quarter. “Sensationalism—the freeing 
of the bird simply for the momentary 
thrill of it, again and yet again, is 
debauching. Go to the movies, and look 
not at the screen but at the people. 
Purposeless watching for the cut string 
and the suddenly bounding bird, welter- 
ing in a smother of sentiment and leav- 
ing the dishes unwashed at home— 
castles in the air with no foundations 
at all upon earth—continue it long and 
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your soul, if you have one, withers and 
dies.” 

Yet the sentimentalist, at best, does 
“catch a glimpse of the divine blue; 
sees for a moment the loosened dove of ~ 
man’s soul, mounting into the upper 
air.” “Where is the line between honest 
and healing emotion and mere senti- 
mentalism? How can we be sure which 
is the sham romance and which the true 
and fructifying? I-know of no other 
way than to use as a touchstone some 
such book as Mr. Overton’s “Thousand 
and First Night.” 

The substance of it is slight enough. 
The immediate action occupies a single 
night. But there is a larger action 
which covers centuries, and involves the 
whole spirit and substance of romantic 
love. The theme of a doubled experi- 
ence, through reincarnation, is a famil- 
iar one in recent fiction. Mr. Overton 
employs it so skillfully that it seems 
quite fresh and even novel. The youth, 
of the tale is descended from a Portu- 
guese noble who has, centuries back, 
loved an English maiden-ancestress of 
our present heroine. Here for a second 
time the pair meet, recognize each other 
as predestined lovers, and are tragically 
parted by death. For the second time 


blundering age parts them in their - 


purely flaming youth: The lover sees 
his beloved, whose lips, after so long 
time he has once more barely touched 
with his own, lying dead at his feet. 

“He thought for a second of the white 
and shining wings which had borne him 
over the sea and over the land for great 
distances, bringing him here to this 
house, to this hour. The wings were 
broken. Otherwise he could have used 
them, those wings of the morning, to 
rise up, up, up . . . to a vast 
height, to the top of space, to the be- 
ginning-place of time, whence he would 
fall through the blue hour-glass of the 
heavens and the sea, becoming one of 
the insignificant grains of sand at the 
bottom of the glass, at the bottom of 
the ocean, of no consequence except as 
a generation gone and forgotten but 
measuring eternity in his fall. Eter- 
nity! Nothing could be understood out- 
side of it, and he wished to enter the 
circle of knowledge. For there was 
something he must. understand. At 
once. It had to do with love, with death. 
Perhaps, too, with faith. 

Another book of the winter which 
stands out from the majority as quite 
beyond the ordinary and the familiar, is 
the “Silbermann” of Jean de Lacretelle. 
This is a novel with an idea behind it, 
a novel which interprets the problem 
of a whole race in interpreting the prob- 
lem of an individual. Silbermann is a 
French Jew of high dreams and some 
genius. From childhood he is filled with 
love for France. He is proud also of 
being a Jew; and he sees no reason 
why there should not be room in the 
modern world for a great French Jew, 
a man of commanding powers, faithful 
to France and devoted to her welfare, 
while maintaining his own racial dig- 
nity. 

This is the tale of his disillusion. 
And we are clearly though sympatheti- 
cally given to see that his dream has 
been an impossible one from the outset 
by reason of certain faults and limita- 
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tions in his character and manners, as 
a Jew among Frenchmen. There is a 
natural antagonism between him and 
his French school-fellows—and school- 
masters also. Gradually he perceives 
the hopelessness of his position as a 
French citizen. He learns to mock at 
his own aspirations; and finally makes 
off to America, cynically resolved to do 
the only thing expected of a Jew—to 
pile up money by a business career. 

The quality of the book inheres in its 
extraordinary frank and yet sympa- 
thetic delineation of this character, and 
its presentation of a social and racial 
problem for which no solution is, or 
perhaps can be, offered. 

The third book in narrative form 
which I should name as particularly out 
of the usual range of modern fiction, in 
range and theme, would be “Mastro 
don Gesualdo.” It is by the Sicilian 
novelist, Giovanni Verga, and the trans- 
lation is by D. H. Lawrence. This book, 
to be sure, is a relic of the past century. 
Verga lived from 1840 to 1892. He was 
of gentle Sicilian blood. Among his 
early sketches was one called “Caval- 
leria Rusticana,” from which sprang 
the book of Mascagni’s masterpiece. 
The most serious work he planned was 
a trilogy, a sort of Sicilian “Comedie 
Humaine.” Its title as a whole was 
to be “I Vinti,”—“The Defeated.” The 
first member of this work was “I Mala- 
voglia,” “a story of the defeat of the 
poor fisherfolk on the seacoast near 
Sicily, their defeat in their struggle for 
existence.” 

“Italian critics claim this,” says the 
introductory note of the present volume, 
“as their greatest Italian novel, except- 
ing only ‘I Promessi Sposi.’ ‘Mastro 
don Gesualdo,’ the second of the series, 
appeared in 1888. It deals with the de- 
feat of the ambitious and wealthy peas- 
ant, Gesualdo himself. Verga then be- 
gan the third of the series, ‘La Duch- 
essa di Leyra’; rising in the social scale 
to the Sicilian aristocracy. This novel 
was never finished. Mastro don Gesu- 
aldo was Verga’s last serious work. 
“Basing their judgment on the two 
novels, ‘I Malavoglia’ and ‘Mastro don 
Gesualdo,’ together with the books of 
Sicilian sketches, practically all serious 
critics in Italy regard Giovanni Verga 
as the greatest of Italian writers of 
fiction, always excepting Manzoni. This 
judgment is endorsed in most other 
countries, though D’Annunzio and Fo- 
gazzaro and even Papini are so much 
better known.” 

It is beyond doubt a work of striking 
genius. One’s conviction of this grows 
as the book goes on. At first the Latin 
turmoil, the screaming and gossiping 
and general pother of it, put us off a 
bit.. We wonder whether it is any- 
thing more than another interminable 
panorama of low life in a southern 
country. But gradually the individual 
figures detach themselves, one by one, 
from the crowd, and we begin to feel 
their rather piteous but by no means 
unlovable fellow-humanity with our- 
selves. Mastro don Gesualdo’s defeat is 
not only the defeat of a Sicilian peasant 
who has striven for a lifetime to justify 
nis existence by toil, and finds in the 
end that he has gained nothing worth 

(Continued on page 130) 
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The Sargent Exhibition 


works of a master offered to a metro- 
politan public. Certainly not once in a 
century is opportunity given to any 
considerable public to view the collected 
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works of a great contemporary master, 
for it is rare that contemporaries are 
labelled great till death has put.a limit 
on production. 

Today, however, in the gallery of the 
Grand Central Palace an exhibition of 
paintings by John Singer Sargent has 
aroused an enthusiasm that masters of 
the past might well envy. England, 
always slow to present laurels outside 
the circle of her nationals, has called 
Sargent the greatest painter of the era. 
Certainly over here he is so considered. 
Sargent himself has called his great 
achievement portraiture, the lowest 
form of art, and has refused so to paint 
again. In a sense, therefore, his por- 
traits belong to the past. This prema- 
ture end to production is, however, but 
a small contributor to his fan-e. 





Portrait of President Emeritus Charles W. Eliot of Harvard 


Irrespective of more to come the 
value of the work has been acclaimed 
by public and critic alike. 

Perhaps one of the greatest artistic 
achievements of Sargent has been his 
ability to combine in all instances truth 
and beauty. It has been said that his 
brush never lies. That there are those 
indeed who dare 1.0t face the X-ray of 
his talent. Most of the great portrait 
painters past and present have sought 
to give posterity first and foremost a 
beautiful picture. Some modernists 
have carried this to the extreme of 
submerging their subject under back- 
ground. Sargent, however, has been 
successful if somewhat ruthless in al- 
ways painting what he sees. His pic- 
tures are accurate, illustrations. A 
story is told of a sitter who commis- 
sioned him to paint a portrait, sat, paid 
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and destroyed in anger and shame. No 
doubt such a rumor is legend. True or 
not, however, there are fortunately suf- 
ficient examples of his genius hanging 
today in the Grand Central Palace to 
give to the world an immortal Ameri- 
can contribution to art. 

What the great critics say: 

“Sargent is himself in his reading of 
character in his design, and in his style. 
To say this is not to forget his indebted- 
ness, where style is concerned, to other 
painters, even, Carolus-Duran. I think 
there is something of Carolus-Duran in 
his mere cleverness, which like so much 
that is fluent and self-possessed’in mod- 
ern craftsmanship, could have been de- 
veloped in Paris and nowhere else. The 
broad slashing stroke of Hals has 
taught him something, it is fair to as- 


sume; and the influence of Velasquez in 
his work is sufficiently obvious. Yet 
there is not in all his painting the ghost 
of what it would be reasonable to call 
an imitative passage. He is no more 
a modern Hals or Velasquez than he is 
a modern Rembrandt or Botticelli, for 
he looks at life and art from a totally 
different point of view, not simply, or 
grandly, or tragically, or imaginatively, 
but with the detached intellectual cur- 
iosity of a man of the world.” 
ROYAL CORTIZZ0Z 


“Sargeant did not wholly achieve art, 
for some of it was born to him, and 
some of it, perhaps, was thrust upon 
him. Training started him’ right, but 
his great success is not wholly due to 
that. Genius alone can account for the 
remarkable content of his work. 
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“Sargent’s life has been the result of 
peculiar circumstances—fortunate cir- 
cumstances some may think; unfortu- 
nate others may hold. At least they 
have been instrumental in bringing 
forth an accomplished painter whose art 
no one can fail to admire.” 

JOHN VAN DYKE 


“Sargent is not of the world in which 
he plays so conspicuous a part, but pre- 
serves an aloofness from it and studies 
it with the collectedness of an onlooker 
interested in the moving show and in 
its general trends of motive, but with an 
individual sympathy only occasionally 
elicited. Sargent has his grip upon the 
actual, and while in relation to the 
world and people about him he is almost 
a recluse, he has delighted his imagina- 





Portrait of Mrs. Henry White 


tion with the seemings and shows of 
things and with. their material signifi- 
cance,” 

CHARLES CAFFIN 


“Beyond all question Sargent is the 
most conspicuous of living portrait 
painters. Before his eyes pass in con- 
tinuous procession the world of art, 
science, and letters, the world financial, 
diplomatic, or military, and the world 
frankly social. Today comes a savant, 
a captain of industry, or a slender 
troubled child. Tomorrow it will be an 
insinuating Semitic Plutus; next week 
may bring some fresh-tinted Diana 
radiant with vernal bloom. Everyone, 
from poet to general, from duchess to 
dark-eyed dancer, finds place in this 
shifting throng. 

CHRISTIAN BRINTON 
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(Continued from page 127) 


having. It is the tragedy of his type 
in all lands and times. Even his death 
has no dignity. A moment after his 
passing the petty-ridiculous affair of 
living is going on as usual about him. 
In a way, the tragedy of industrious, 
unscrupulous, vaguely aspiring, in- 
domitable, and big-hearted Gesualdo is 
the tragedy of all robust and lonely 
souls since the world began. 

The translation of such a work out 
of its deliberately rough and unlettered 
original (Verga early developed a con- 
tempt for literary graces) must have 
been a difficult task, which Mr. Law- 
rence has of eourse performed with 
ease and distinction. 

H. W. Devine 


Brief Book Notes 


EacH IN His OWN Way AND Two OTH- 
ER Puiays. By Luigi Pirandello. From 
the Italian by Arthur Livingston. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.50. 

General pictures of life from a per- 
sonal point of view. 

Famous Figures OF THE OLD TESTA- 
ENT. By William Jennings Bryan. 
leming H. Revell Co. $1.50 net. ' 

Based on Mr. Bryan’s Bible talks at 

Miami and other gatherings. 

THE HicgH Way. By Caroline Atwater 
Mason. Fleming H. Revell Co. $2 
net. 

This novel shows how one man came 
triumphant through the conflict be- 
tween Modernism and historic Christi- 
anity and how others made shipwreck 
of their souls. 

FAITH AND HEALTH. By Charles Rey- 
nolds Brown. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co. $2 net. 

“Is there a short cut to health? 
Should I make my physical well-being 
a part of my religious creed? Christ 
healed the sick; what is the matter* 
with our modern spiritual leaders if 
they can not do likewise?” These are 
some of the queries which Mr. Brown 
sets out to answer. 


VIRGINIAN WRITERS OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 
By Armstead C. Gordon. James T. 
White Co. $2.50 net. 

Mr. Gordon has collected a body of 
poems covering in time the whole of 
Virginia’s history, a service which had 
not been done. 


THE MIDLANDER. By Booth Tarking- 
ton. Doubleday, Page & Co. $2 net. 
It is a story of the growth of the 

Middle West. It is written of the time 

(not yet past) “when the country 

jumps out from under your feet if you 

stand still a second.” The story has a 

sweep of three generations, but it is 

centred in the character of the Mid- 

lander. 

IMPERIAL CONTROL OF THE ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF JUSTICE IN THE THIRTEEN 
AMERICAN COLONIES, 1684-1776. By 
George Adrian Washburne. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 

Problems of administration connect- 
ed with the control of the original thir- 
teen American dependencies are of in- 
terest to students of American history. 
Of these problems of administration 
between Great Britain and her colonies 
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there are none more important than 
the one concerning the control of the 
developing legal system in the new 
world. With this phase of imperial ad- 
ministration this study is concerned. . 


FOREIGN CREDIT FACILITIES IN THE 
UNITED KiNGpoM. By Leland Rex 
Robinson. Longmans, Green & Co. 
A sketch of post-war development 

and present status. 


“CYRANO DE BERGERAC’S VOYAGES TO 
THE MOON AND THE SUN,” by Rich- 
ard Aldington; “Ovip, THE LOVE?’S 
HANDBOOK,” a complete translation 
of the Ars Amatoria, by F. A. 
Wright; “THE TRAVELS OF BARON 
MUNCHAUSEN,” by William Rose; 
“FRENCH COMEDIES OF THE 18TH 
CENTURY,” by Richard Aldington. E. 
P. Dutton & Co. $3 net each volume. 
An attractive issue of classical and 

mediaeval literature. It is intended 
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that every volume in the series shall be 
a contribution to literature as well of 
interest to the modern readers. Each 
volume has an explanatory introduc- 
tion and where necessary full notes are 
furnished. Some volumes are _illus- 
trated. 


HOUSING PROGRESS IN WESTERN Ev- 
ROPE. By Edith Elmer Wood. E. P. 
Dutton & Company. 

Mrs. Wood gives a bird’s-eye view of 
the efforts which have been made and 
are being made in Great Britain, Hol- 
land, Belgium, Italy, and France to do 
away with slums and tenements, and to 
house each family in a home of its own. 


THE CREEVY Papers. Edited by The 
Right Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwell. 
E. P. Dutton & Company. $6.00. 

A selection from the correspondence 

and diaries of the late Thomas v. 

Creevy. With Portraits. 


Drama 
New England Character and the Serpent of 
the Nile 


THE NEW ENGLANDER. By Abby Merchant. 
48th Street Theater. The Equity 
Players. aS 

ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. By William 
Shakespeare. Lyceum Theatre. 


A DRAMA of ideas is getting to be 
rare—always Shaw excepted. The 
managers appear to believe that spec- 
tacle and side-show are the only things 
the public wants. All the same, “The 
New Englander,” even if it did not 
start very auspiciously at the box office, 
presents a problem which appeals 
strongly to thoughtful minds. It is 
particularly timely just now on ac- 
count ‘of the Teapot Dome scandal. 
For “high finance” in a small way is the 
mainspring of this drama. By treating 
it in parvo the author stood a better 
chance of driving home the moral than 
if she had taken a person of the calibre 
of Doheny—a man who works on such 
a large scale that the ethics of his 
operations is difficult to analyze and 
label. This small object-lesson has dis- 
tinct bearings upon bigger actions and 
conduct. In brief the story relates the 
tragedy of a young man who by in- 
heritance from his father regards fin- 
ancial speculation, however shady its 
character, as a mere stepping-stone to 
a comfortable, secure position. Noth- 
ing his adoring but scrupulous mother 


can say has any effect upon him. She- 


remembers that she condoned his fath- 
er’s irregularities and even grew closer 
to the latter when he was weak, because 
of the consciousness she had that he 
was beginning to lean on her. Her ex- 
perience is duplicated by that of her 
son’s fiancée, whom he wrongs by ap- 
propriating her small fortune. 

What can be done to save the boy 
from his inherited weakness? Talk will 
do no good, for he is glib in his own 
philosophy. Tragic experience he must 
have if he is to be regenerated. The 
mother, after her years of painful toil- 
ing with the father, realizes that con- 
doning only abets the weakness and 


finally makes the fiancée see the force 
of this truth. The result is that the son 
is brought up short, but not until the 
light dawns upon him in a cataclysm. 

On the whole an absorbing play. It 
will be followed, as announced by the 
Equity Players’ programme, by a pro- 
duction of “Macbeth,” with James K. 
Hackett. 


ANE COWL as Juliet was charm- 
ing. As Cleopatra she is charming, 
too, but is she Cleopatra? The criti- 
cism has been made that while enacting 
the Serpent of the Nile she might well 
be Rosalind. There is of course a fun- 
damental likeness in most of Shake- 
speare’s heroines—they love, they tan- 
talize, they find in every moment 
possibilities for sighs or mirth, adven- 
ture. Yet Cleopatra could not substi- 
tute for Juliet or for Rosalind. It is 
the eternal sameness of his women, 
coupled with their extraordinary va- 
riety, which has lured a great succession 
of actresses into these réles. The casu- 
alties have been numerous, the triumphs 
few. No real triumph can be ascribed 
to Jane Cowl as Cleopatra. She is be- 
witching and impetuous and she makes 
full use of a monarch’s authority. But, 
save for her crown, she has none of the 
marks of a queen, especially this queen 
of Egypt. Betweenwhiles there should 
have been languor, boredon, fitting her 
like her own robes, not assumed affec- 
tedly. Miss Cowl has grasped the cen- 
tral traits of the character, just as she 
can be counted upon to grasp the cen- 
tral traits of many another Shake- 
spearean woman. She lacks finesse and 
variety. If she could devote herself for 
several seasons to Shakespearean parts 
she would unquestionably show genu- 
ine promise, and, incidentally, read her 
lines with more understanding of the 
author’s purposes. This defect is shared 
by all others in the company. Mr. Rollo 
Peters, as Antony, could not forget that 
he had been a satisfactory Romeo. 
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Typee 


By Herman Melville 
Abridged by Frederick Houk Law 


SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 


Herman Melville and his chum, Toby, 
desert a whaling ship at the Marquesas 
Islands. In wandering about, they en- 
ter the valley of the cannibal Typees. 
Finally, Toby utterly disappears. Her- 
man Melville, kept a prisoner, enjoys 
the companionship of a girl named Fay- 
away, but constantly fears for his life. 
After three months among the canni- 
bals, he makes his escape, by aid of 
a native trader. Four or five years 
later, through the publication of 
“Typee,” he found what had happened 
to Toby,—whose real name is said to 
have been Richard T. Greene. What 
follows is the story of Toby. 

The morning my comrade left me, as 
related in the narrative, he was accom- 
panied by a large party of the natives, 
some of them carrying fruit and hogs, 
as the report had spread that bcats 
had touched at the bay.. 

As they proceeded, numbers joined 
them, running with animated cries from 
every pathway. So excited were the 
whole party, that, eager as Toby was 
to gain the beach, it was almost as'much 
as he could do to keep up with them. 
Making the valley ring with their 
shouts, they hurried along on a swift 
trot. 

Presently they came to a place where 
the path crossed a bend of the main 
stream of the valley. Here a strange 
sound came through the grove beyond, 
and the islanders halted. Mow-Mow, 
the one-eyed chief, was striking his 
heavy lance against the hollow bough 
of a tree. 

Now, thought Toby, for a fray; and 
he besought one of the young men for 
the loan of his spear. But he was re- 
fused; the youth roguishly telling him 
that a white man could fight much bet- 
ter with his fists. 

Everybody was capering about and 
laughing, as if it was one of the funni- 
est things in the world to be awaiting 
the flight of a score or two of Happar 
javelins, 

While my comrade was in vain trying 
to make out the meaning of all this, a 
number of the natives ran off into the 
grove, the others keeping perfectly still. 
After a while, Mow-Mow, in advance, 
motioned them to come on, which they 
did, scarcely rustling a leaf. Thus they 
crept along for ten or fifteen minutes, 
every now and then pausing to listen. 

Toby by no means relished this sort 
of skulking; if there was going to be 
a fight he wanted it to begin at once. 
Just then, as they Went prowling into 
the thickest of the wood, terrific howls 
burst upon them on all sides, and vol- 
leys of darts and stones flew across the 
path. Not an enemy was to be seen, 
and what was still more surprising, not 
a single man dropped, though the peb- 
bles fell like hail. 

The Typees, with wild shrieks, flung 
themselves into the covert, spear in 
hand; nor was Toby behindhand. Com- 


ing so near getting his skull broken by 
the stones, and animated by an old 
grudge he bore the Happars, he was 
among the first to dash at them. As he 
broke his way through the underbush, 
trying, as he did so, to wrest a spear 
from a young chief, the shouts of battle 
all of a sudden ceased, and the wood 
was as still as death. The next mo- 
ment, the party who had left them so 
mysteriously rushed out from behind 
every bush and tree, and united with 
the rest in long and merry laughter. 

It was all a sham, and Toby, quite 
out of breath with excitement, was in- 
censed at being made a fool of. 

The whole affair had been concerted 
for his benefit. My comrade was en- 
raged at this boys’ play, since it had 
consumed time, every moment of which 
might be precious. When the natives 
started again, they did not seem to be 
in so great a hurry as before. Toby, 
thinking all the while that they never 
would get to the sea, two men came 
running towards them, and a regular 
halt ensued. It was in vain that he now 
tried to push forward; the natives held 
him back. 

In a few moments the conference 
ended, and many ran down the path in 
the direction of the water, the rest sur- 
rounding Toby, and entreating him to 
sit down. Several calabashes of food 
were now placed on the ground, and 
opened, and pipes were lighted. Toby 
at last sprang to his feet and dashed. 
forward. He was overtaken and sur- 
rounded, but without further detention 
was permitted to go to the sea. 

No sign of a boat was beheld; noth- 
ing but a tumultuous crowd of men 
and women, and some one in their 
midst, earnestly talking to them. As 
my comrade advanced, tliis person came 
forward, and proved to be no stranger. 
He was an old grizzled sailor, whom 
Toby and myself had frequently seen 
in Nukuheva, where he lived an easy, 
devil-may-care life, in the household of 
Mowanna the king, going by the name 
of “Jimmy.” 

The moment he saw the old rover, he 
ran up to him, the natives following, 
and forming a circle around them. 


After welcoming him to the shore, 
Jimmy went on to tell him how that he 
knew all about our having run away 
from the ship, and being among the 
Typees, indeed, he had been urged by 
Mowanna to come over to the valley, 
and to bring us back with him, his royal 
master being anxious to share with 
him the reward held out for our cap- 
ture. He, however, assured Toby that 
he had indignantly spurned the offer. 

All this astonished my comrade not 
a little, as neither of us had entertained 
the least idea that any white man ever 
visited the Typees sociably. But Jimmy 
told him that such was the case, al- 
though he seldom came into the bay, 
and scarcely ever went back from the 


beach. One of the priests of the val-!; 
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Santa Fe superior 
service and scenery 
eplus Fred Harvey 
meals-your assur- 
ance of a pleasant 


journey there 





Mr.W.J.BLACK, Pass. Traf: Mgr. Santa Fe System Lines 
1177 Railway Exchange, Chicago. 
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CALIFORNIA PICTURE BOOK - GRAND CANYON OUTINGS 
CALIFORNIA LIMITED 
Also details as to cost of trip 
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Speak Correct English 
And Succeed! 


Are you embarrassed when speaking in 
private or public? Do people always 
listen when you talk? Do they act on 
your suggestions? 


OUR ease among educated people depends upon your confidence in 
your own speech. You may tactfully conceal your ignorance in other 
subjects, but every time you speak or write, your education and refinement 
are judged by the English you use. Correct speech and accurate pronuncia- 
tion are essential to progress in business and in society. 
sits or sets; laying or lying; farther or 
Do You Know When to Use further; drank or drunk; who or whom; 
I or me; lunch or luncheon; affect or effect; council, consul or counsel; practical 
or practicable; etc.? 
__in’kwirry for inqui’ry; ad’dress for address’; cu’pon for cou’pon; 
Do You Say press’idence for prece’dence; al’lies for allies’; epitome for 
epit’o-me; ac’climated for daccli’mated; progrum for program; hydth for 
height; ali’as for a’lias; oleomarjerine for oieomargarine; grimmy for grimy; 
compar’able for com’parable; etc.? 
___ between you and I; a raise in salary; a long ways off; a setting 
Do You Say hen; let’s you and I go somewheres ; those kind of men; that 
coat sets good; I don’t know as I can; a mutual friend; the bread raises; provid- 
ing I go; one less thing; where will I meet you; he referred back to; a poor 
widow woman; money for the Belgiums, etc. ? 
masseuse, ’cel- 


Can you pronounce common foreign words like—{>°tourveois, 


lingerie, décolleté, élite, porte-cochére, faux pas, hors d’oeuvre, maraschino, con- 
certo, Reichstag, Ypres, Foch, Sinn Fein, Bolsheviki, Thais, Il Trovatore, 
Paderewski, Nazimova, Galli-Curci, Les Misérables, etc.? 


Miller System of Correct English 


I. W. Miller, Director, 1341 Beacon St., Boston, 47, Mass. 


™ A practical, intensive course of 15 lessons for Men and Women of the business, 
professional or social world, progressive teachers, up-to-date parents, etc., in 









N 


1.w. ™\ simplified applied Grammar, Rhetoric, Vocabulary, Punctuation, Common Errors, 
Miller ‘\ Correct Pronunciation of 525 misused English words, of War Names, of Operas, 

Musicians, Artists, etc., also of French, Italian, German and Latin Phrases 
of Correct in common use, Good form in Letter Writing, and many minor items that 
English \ contribute to cultured conversation, poise and personality. This-is NOT 
1341 Beacon St. Correspondence Course. All lessons aré complete in one book together 
Bost on 47, Mass. N_ with Self Correcting Key. Price complete only $5.00. 


SEND NO MONEY ‘ ; 

Please send, for my in- . 0. 
, my in-\ = Ie Costs You Nothing to Examine the Course 

spection, your - 

——. *, connec, \ Determine today that you will not let the English Language 
keep the course, I will send you stand between you and success! Be a leader in Business 
$5 and reeeive the SELF-COR- \. and Society. Fill out and mail the coupon right now— 
RECTING KEY. Otherwise I will \ remember it costs you nothing to examine the course. 


return the lessons within five days. 
WANTED 


Note: Orders from outside U. S. A. N\ 
must be accompanied with $5 money or- 
Leaders everywhere to organize classes in 


der. Refund if not satisfied. 


eR eh eee RO Sea A ok Od XN clubs, stores, factories and independently. 

a . \ Teachers and clubs should ask for circular, 

eS OE ET ee ee ere er er ee “ — to Conduct a Money-making Study 
ass. 


THE SYLVANIA 


Philadelphia's newest and most beautifully furnished hotel has 
been equipped throughout by the house of J ohn Wana- 


maker. he same principle in business which has 
made Wanamaker so reliable will become 
the standard of service at the Sylvania. 








J. C. Bonner. the Managing Director. has been for many 
years associated with the management of the Ritz Hotels 
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ley, in some way or other connected 
with an old tattooed divine in Nuku- 
heva, was a friend of his, and through 
him he was “taboo.” 

He said, moreover, that he was some- 
times employed to come round to the 
bay, and engage fruit for ships lying 
in Nukuheva. In fact, he was now on 
that very errand, having just come 
across the mountains by the way of 
Happar. By noon of the next day, the 
fruit would be heaped up in stacks on 
the beach, in readiness for the b»ais. 

Jimmy now asked Toby whether he 
wished to leave the island-—if he did, 
there was a ship in want of men lying 
in the other harbor, and he would be 
glad to take him over, and see him on 
board that very day. 

“No,” said Toby;,“I cannot leave the 
island, unless my comrade goes with 
me. I left him up the valley because 
they would not let him come down. Let 
us go now and fetch him.” 

“But how is he to cross the mountain 
with us,” replied Jimmy, “even if we 
get him down to the beach? Better let 
him stay till to-morrow, and I will 
bring him round to Nukuheva in the 
boats.” 

“That will never do,” said Toby; “but 
come along with me now, and let us 
get him down here at any rate”; and 
yielding to the impulse of the moment, 
he started to hurry bach into the val- 
ley. But hardly was his back turned, 
when a dozen hands were laid on him, 
and he learned that he could not go a 
step farther. 

It was in vain that he fought with 
them; they would not hear of his stir- 
ing from the beach. Cut to the heart 
at this unexpected repulse, Toby now 
conjured the sailor to go after me alone. 
But Jimmy replied, that in the mood 
the Typees then were, they would not 
permit him so to do, though, at the 
same time, he was not afraid of their 
offering him any harm. 

Little did Toby then think, as he 
afterwards had good reason to suspect, 
that this very Jimmy was a heartless 
villain, who, by his arts, had just in- 
cited the natives to restrain him, as 
he was in the act of going after me. 
Well must the old sailor have known, 
too, that the natives would never con- 
sent to our leaving together; and he 
therefore wanted to get Toby off alone, 
fer a purpose which he afterwards 
made plain. 

He was still struggling with the 
islanders, when Jimmy again came up 
to him, and warned him against irritat- 
ing them, saying that he was only mak- 
ing matters worse for both of us, and 
if they became enraged, there was no 
telling what might happen. At last he 
made Toby sit down on a broken canoe, 
by a pile of stones, upon which was a 
ruinous little shrine, supported by four 
upright paddles, and in front partly 
screened by a net. The old sailor then 
went off, and began speaking very earn- 
estly to Mow-Mow and some other 
chiefs. 

Jimmy again came up to Toby, and 
told him that he had just talked the 
whole matter over with the natives. 
They would not allow him to go back 
into the valley, and harm would cer- 
tainly come to both him and me, if he 
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Orlando 
is Calling You 


Do you want to get away 

From the grind of every day— 

From the drudgery of things you have to do? 

Do you want to settle down 

Near a lively, busy town, 

Where the joy of living will appeal to you? 

Do you want to scent the breeze 

Coming through the orange trees? 

Do you want to hear the birds call—loud 
and clear? 

Are you seeking perfect health 

That’s combined with certain wealth 

And an income from an orange grove each 
year? : 

Do you want a piece of land 

That will grow to beat the band 

Ali the different garden crops that you 
enjoy? 

Do you want to make a “Nest,” 

And a permanent bequest 

For thefuture welfare of each girland boy? 

Do you want a sunny clime 

Where there’s fishing all the time? 

Where there’s ducks and deer and quail 
and other game? 

Where the summer climate’s cool, 

And within each lake and pool, 

You can swim in January—just the same? 

Do you want to buy this land ' 

On an easy-payment plan, 

With about your monthly outlay for cigars? 

Do you want to read a book 

That will make you want to look 

On the finest land that lays beneath the 
stars? 

Send a letter right away; 

Put it in the mail to-day, 

We will send this Booklet absolutely FREE 

After you have read it through, 

If a thought occurs to you— 

Just address another letter here to me 

We will answer, straight and true, 

Questions that occur to you. 

We have nothing to evade or to conceal 

On an Orange County Farm 

Life will take on added charm, 

And you'll never lack a dollar—nor a meal 

Send for our Big, FREE Illustrated Book 

—‘TWENTY ACRES AND PLENTY.” 

It tells of almost unbelievable _ profits 

made from trucking and fruit-growing in 

our part of FLORIDA. Also about sick- 

and-out-of-work Clauses, and other pro- 

tective features of our contract. Address 

Sylvester E. Wilson, Dept. N11, Orlando, 

Florida. 


Do You Dread the Dentist? 


STOP GUESSING AND WASTING MONEY on _ use- 





less drugs to stop that toothache. Know what to do, 
and what not to do. Know HOW to keep your dental 
bills down. Can you tell good dental work from poor? 


Protect yourself. Know the truth about your teeth and 
your dentist. Dentistry complete—compact and simplified 
for the home. 

Postpaid $1 


Home Dentistry, Box 1344, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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quiries pertaining to travel 
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remained much longer on the beach. 
“So,” said he, “you and I had better go 
to Nukuheva now overland, and to- 
morrow I will bring Tommo by water; 
they have promised to carry him down 


. | to the sea for me early in the morning.” 


“No, no,” said Toby desperately, “I 
will not leave him that way;:we must 
escape together.” 

“Then there is no hope for you,” ex- 
claimed the sailor, “for if I leave you 
here on the beach, as soon as I am 
gone you will be carried back into the 
valley, and then neither of you will 
ever look upon the sea again.” And 
with many oaths he swore that if he 
would only go to Nukuheva with him 
that day, he would be sure to have me 
there the very next morning. 

“But how do you know they will bring 
him down to the beach to-morrow, when 
they will not do so today?” said Toby. 
But the sailor had many reasons, all of 
which were so mixed up with the mys- 
terious customs of the islanders, that 
he was none the wiser. If he went 
with Jimmy, he might at least hope to 
procure some relief for me. 

Thus perplexed was my poor com- 
rade; he knew not what to do, and his 
courageous spirit was of no use to him 
now. 

“It is getting late,” said Jimmy, who 
was standing behind the rest. ‘“Nuku- 
Leva is far off, and I cannot cross the 
Happar country by night. You see how 
it is: if you come along with me, 
all will be well; if you do not, depend 
upon it neither of you will ever escape.” 

“There is no help for it,” said Toby, 
at last, with a heavy heart, “I will have 
to trust you.” 

“Now keep close to my side,” said 
the sailor, “and let us be moving 
quickly.” 

Jimmy pulled Toby out of the crowd, 
and after calling to a young Typee who 
was standing by with a young pig in 
his arms, all three started for the moun- 
tains. 

“I have told them that you are com- 
ing back again,” said the old fellow, 
laughing, as they began the ascent, 
“but they’ll have to wait a long time.” 
Toby turned, and saw the natives all 
in motion—the girls waving their tap- 
pas in adieu, and the men their spears. 

As the natives had at last consented 
to his going, it might have been, that 
they looked upon me, in his absence, as 
one of two inseparable friends, who was 
a sure guarantee for the other’s return. 

“You see what sort of a taboo man 
I am,” said the sailor, after for some 
time silently following the path which 
led up the mountain. “Mow-Mow made 
me a present of this pig here, and the 
man who carries it will go right through 
Happar, and down into Nukuheva with 
us. So long as he stays by me he is 
safe, and just so it will be with you, 
and tomorrow with Tommo. Cheer up, 
then, and rely upon me, you will see 
him in the morning.” 

As Jimmy led the way along the 
ridge, Toby observed that the valley of 
the Happars did not extend near so far 
inland as that of the Typees. This ac- 
counted for our mistake in entering the 
latter valley as we had. 

A path leading down from the moun- 





tain was soon seen, and, following it, 
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the party were in a short time fairly in 
the Happar valley. 

“Now,” said Jimmy, as they hurried 
on, “we taboo men have wives in all the 
bays, and I am going to show you the 
two I have here.” 

So, when they came to the house 
where he said they lived—which was 
close by the base of the mountain, in a 
shady nook among the groves—he went 
in, and was quite furious at finding it 
empty—the ladies had gone out. How- 
ever, they soon made their appearance, 
and, to tell the truth, welcomed Jimmy 
quite cordially, as well as Toby, about 
whom they were very inquisitive. 
Nevertheless, as the report of their 
arrival spread, and the Happars began 
to assemble, it became evident that the 
appearance of a white stranger among 
them was not by any means deemed so 
wonderful an event as in the neighbor- 
ing valley. ‘ 

The old sailor now bade his wives 
prepare something to eat, as he must 
be in Nukuheva before dark. A meal 
of fish, bread-fruit, and bananas was 
accordingly served up, the party regal- 
ing themselves on the mats, in the midst 
of a numerous company. 

A little while after this they started 
again, accompanied by many of the 
natives, and going up the valley, took 
a steep path near its head, which led 
to Nukuheva. Here the Happars 
paused, and watched them as they 
ascended the mountain, one group of 
bandit-looking fellows shaking their 
spears and casting threatening glances 
at the poor Typee, whose heart as well 
as heels seemed much the lighter when 
he came to look down upon them. 

On gaining the heights once more, 
their way led for a time along several 
ridges covered with enormous ferns. At 
last they entered upon a wooded tract, 
and here they overtook a party of 
Nukuheva natives, well armed, and 
carrying bundles of long poles. 

Toby and his companions now pushed 
forward again. They came upon the 
valleys of Nukuheva on one side of the 
bay, where the highlands slope off into 
the sea. The strange events which had 
happened so recently seemed all a 
dream. 

They soon descended towards the 
beach, and found themselves in Jimmy’s 
house before it was well dark. After 
some refreshments in the shape of 
cocoanut milk, and poee-poee, they en- 
tered a canoe (the Typee, of course, 
going along) and paddled off to a 
whale-ship that was anchored near the 
shore. This was the vessel in want of 
men. Qur own had sailed some time 
before. The captain professed great 
pleasure at seeing Toby, but thought 
from his exhausted appearance that he 
must be unfit for duty. However, he 
agreed to ship him, as well as his com- 
rade, as soon as he should arrive. 

Toby begged hard for an armed boat, 
in which to go round to Typee and 
rescue me, notwithstanding the prom- 
ises of Jimmy. But this the captain 
would not hear of, and told him to have 
patience, for the sailor would be faith- 
ful to his word. 

Before sunrise the next day, Jimmy 
and the Typee started in two of the 
ship’s boats, which were manned by 
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tabooed natives. Toby, of course, was 
all eagerness to go along, but the sailor 
told him that. if he did, it would spoil 
all. 

Towards evening he was on the 
watch, and descried the boats turning 
the headland and entering the bay. He 
strained his eyes, and thought he saw 
me; but I was not there. Descending 
from the mast almost distracted, he 
grappled Jimmy as he struck the deck, 
shouting in a voice that startled him, 
“Where is Tommo?” The old fel- 
low faltered, but soon recovering, did 
all he could to soothe him, assuring him 
that it had proved to be impossible to 
get me down to the shore that morning; 
assigning many plausible reasons, and 
adding that early on the morrow he was 
going to visit the bay again in a French 
boat, when, if he did not find me on the 
beach, he would march right back into 
the valley, and carry me away at all 
hazards. 

The next morning he had the satis- 
faction of seeing the French boat start 
with Jimmy in it. Tonight, then, I will 
see him, thought Toby; but many a long 
day passed before he ever saw Tommo 
again. Hardly was the boat out of 
sight, when the captain came forward 
and ordered the anchor weighed; he was 
going to sea. 

Vain were all Toby’s ravings—they 
were disregarded, and when he came to 
himself, the sails were set, and the ship 
fast leaving the land. 

Oh! said he to me at our meeting, 
what sleepless nights were mine. Often 
I started from my hammock, dreaming 
you were before me, and upbraiding me 
for leaving you on the island. 

Toby left this vessel at New Zealand, 
and after some further adventures, ar- 
rived home in less than two years after 
leaving the Marquesas. 


THE END. 


Pebbles 


“T am so unhappy; I am married to a 
street car conductor.” 
“Why don’t you get a transfer?” 


“This is the third time you’ve looked on 
Jones’ paper.” ; 

StupE: “Yes, sir, he doesn’t write very 
plainly.”—Boston Beanpot 


“Poor Charlie has had to give up wear- 
ing collars and cuffs.” 

“Why?” 

“The doctor said he must cut out starchy 
things.’—Columbia Jester 


“Mr. Jiggers,” asked the professor in the 
freshman class, “what three words are 
used most among college students?” 

“TI don’t know,” said the student. 

“Correct,” replied the professor.—M ason’s 
Monthly 


“This song about bananas makes me 
sick,” said the Foolish Old Gentleman. 
“In my day we had songs like ‘Ta Ra Ra 
300m De Ay’ and ‘Daddy Wouldn’t Buy 
Me a Bow-wow,’ that had some sense in 
‘em.”—New York World 


SHop Foreman: “You ain’t one of them 
hiokes wot drops their tools and scoots as 
soon as knock-off blows, are you?” 

Lity Waite: “Not me. Why, I often 
have to wait five minutes after I put me 
tools away before the whistle blows.”— 
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_ How to Study This Number 


‘THE INDEPENDENT LESSON PLANS 


eee: Literature and 
- Composition 


; By FREDERICK HOUK LAW, Ph.D., 
1H 
Stuyvesant High School, New York 


ead of. :the English. Department, 


What the World: ds Doing.. 

Write a paragraph ‘Summarizing what you 
congltet the aieet important ° news of the 
week, -"* 


aa Assuming that’ ‘you are. Attorney “General 


Daugherty, write .a letter to President 
Coolidge refusing to resign and stating your 
reasons for this — refusal. 

Write a letter to the President resigning, 
giving reasons for your resignation. 

Do you think there. was any political mo- 
tive in embroiling the President’s secre- 
tary, Mr. Slemp, .in ‘the oil investigation? 
Give a brief talk explaining your answer. 
The paragraph in. the news of the week, 
commenting on Mr. McAdoo, uses the ex- 
pression ‘“‘Mr. McAdoo’s return to the in- 
vestigational stage.’”’ What is the grammati- 
cal name for such an expression? 

Write a short argumentative composition 
attempting to prove that Mr. McAdoo is 
either wrong or right as your personal 
sentiments dictate in continuing as a can- 
didate for the Democratic nomination to 
the presidency. 

The chief argument against the Garner 
Tax plan is that its high surtax rate will 
hamper big business, thus hitting gen- 
eral prosperity which depends on big busi- 
ness prosperity. Take some local business 
concern and using it as an example in a 
brief composition strengthen or refute this 
line of argument. 

Elaborate your answer to the above by a 
brief explanatory talk. 

How would your community be affected by 
the proposed immigration legislation? In 
a page composition analyze the sources of 
the population of your community. 

What is meant by Parliamentary strategy? 
Write a paragraph on a recent instance of 
it in one of our American legislative bodies. 
Give a brief talk on your opinion of 
“Germany’s capacity to pay.” 

Write a paragraph summarizing what you 
consider the most important foreign news 
of the week. 


Il. Editorial. 


Write a two-page composition on slander. 
Write an editorial condensing the editorial 
on slander into a short paragraph bearing 
on the main points brought out. 

What editorial of the week do you think the 
most to the point? Explain your answer. 
Write a brief composition on some personal 
experience which would be a good example 
of the need of “Faith.” 


- The Hope of China. 
Write a letter to a student in a Chinese 
school describing what education means to 
you. 
Give a brief talk on the need of schools 
in China. 
Why are so many of the present Chinese 
leaders young men? Write a paragraph 
explaining your answer. 


IV. The Sacred Places in the Holy Land. 


Bishop Manning emphasizes the importance 
of the Holy Land to Christians. Write a 
composition showing how it might be al- 
most equally important to all creeds. 


Are the Newspapers Doing Their Duty? 


Take your favorite newspaper, analyze its 
news over a week’s period and write a com- 
position giving your answer to this question. 


. Typee. 
Summarize this week’s edition of Typee. 


History, Civics and 
Economics 


By AUGUSTUS S. BEATMAN, A.M., 


Head of the Department of Social 
Science, Julia Richman High School 


I. Slander. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 


10. 


Why is reference made in this editorial on 
slander to the Magna Charta? 

The Magna Charta has been called the 
foundation stone of Democracy. Why? 
What king granted and to what people did 
he grant the Magna Charta? 

Was the king who signed the Magna Charta 
inspired by altruistic motives or did he 
sign it as an expediency? 


Domestic. 


Why do Republican politicians want Attor- 
ney General Daugherty to resign? 

Do you think the Attorney General’s argu- 
ment that his resignation would be tanta- 
mount to a confession of guilt involving the 
Republican party a good one? 

Senator Reed of Missouri is nominally a 
Democrat but what general bloc of public 
opinion is he considered to represent? 
Why is the Garner high surtax rate con- 
sidered by many people harmful? 
Assume you are a local dealer in groceries. 
your supply of tinned meat comes from a 
big Chicago packing corporation. If due 
to a high surtax this corporation raises its 
prices, what natural action would you take? 
Who would be the main sufferer as a re- 
sult? 

What immigration do you consider most 
beneficial to this nation 

How would the proposed immigration af- 
fect the influx of nationals you have picked 
out. 

Not including the period immediately after 
and during the Revolution when. were 
Anglo-American relations at »their worst? 
Walter Page once said that if the English 
and American fleets, standing together 
said that anything should be thus and so 
no nation or group of nations would dare 
dispute them. If this be so do you think 
good relations between England and 
America of value to the United States? 


England. 

Who initiated the system of governmental 
unemployment doles in England? 

What makes it impossible for radical Eng- 
lish labor to effectually protest against the 
carrying out of Great Britain’s naval pro- 
gram? 

Where in the world besides India 
dependent people clamoring for 
pendence? 

What are the obvious reasons 
granting this independence? 
France, Germany. 

Why does General Dawes’ statement on 
Ruhr occupation strengthen the Poincaré 
government? 

What setback did Poincaré receive during 
the week somewhat offsetting this vindica- 
tion victory? 

What is the origin of the council of am- 
bassadors and what do they meet in gen- 
eral to discuss? 

Is it a permanent institution? 

What are the reasons for the frequent 
choice of Bavaria as a scene for putsch 
against the Berlin government? 


is a 
inde- 


against 


- Belgium. 


Why does the defeat of the Government of 
Premier Theunis affect the Government of 
Premire Poincaré of France? 

What has been the history of the Belgian 
attitude on the Rhur occupation and re- 
parations ? 








Bermuda 


Everyone who has see it will be- 


lieve, with the poet Tom Moore, that 
Bermuda was created— 


“To make a Heaven for love to sigh in, 
For bards to live and saints to die in.” 


The steamers now engaged in the 


New York-Bermuda route are of the 
most advanced type, and their splendid 
accommodations and up-to-date equip- 
ment make the trip a vopular one. Sail- 
ings are twice weekly, leaving New York 
on Wednesdays and Saturdays and re- 
turning from Bermuda on Tuesdays and 
Saturdays. 
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